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Plan for National Preparedness 


Through Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Schools and Camps 


From the Association President 


Many members of the Association have been won- 
dering about what if any action the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
has contemplated with regard to preparedness and na- 
tional defense. In this connection, the officers of the 
Association and others have been most active in con- 
sidering and making plans. In order that you may be 
fully informed concerning the status of their efforts, 
there follows a resume: 

1. Committee and Field Agents Appointed on Na- 
tional Preparedness and Legislation—Sometime ago 
the President appointed a Committee on National 
Preparedness and Legislation, composed of Dr. J. F. 
Williams, Columbia University, Chairman; Dr. Jay 
B. Nash, New York University; and Dr. Allen G. 
Ireland, New Jersey, and Field Agents to represent the 
various areas of the country. 

2. Plan Developed by Committee.—As a result of 
the activities of the above-mentioned Committee, sup- 
ported by the Field Agents, there has been prepared a 
Plan described below for National Preparedness through 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Schools 
and Camps. Your President sat with the Committee 
in its several deliberations and, assisted by the Com- 
mittee, also conferred with numerous authorities in 
Washington and elsewhere in the endeavor to have this 
Plan carried out and to bring about Federal aid for 
this program in the states and territories. 

3. Proposed Bill Prepared to Carry Out Provisions 
of Plan—Dr. Ireland and your President spent all of 
a week late in August in Washington working out the 
details of a Bill to carry out the Plan mentioned in 
paragraph 2 above, and in doing so, cooperated closely 
with the U. S. Office of Education. At this writing, 
copies of a tentative Bill have been placed in the hands 
of members of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

You will readily understand the tremendous amount 
of effort that all of the foregoing has required. The 
tentative draft of the bill, alone, represents weeks of 
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tedious labor, conferences with numerous persons and 
representatives of various groups. The present proposed 
Bill is an achievement, which, representing as it does 
compromises among all parties and groups concerned, 
the Committee feels confident will meet general ap- 
proval within the ranks of our Association and support 
from education as a whole. 

If legislation to carry out the provisions of the Plan 
is to be enacted, we shall need the full support of every 
member of our Association and of many others in get- 
ting wide publicity and in enlisting the support of an 
army of voters who, by their prestige, will influence 
members of Congress from every state. It is usually 
the opponents of a Bill that are most active, therefore 
the special need for intensive action by the supporters 
of legislation to carry out our Plan! The efforts of 
field agents, state directors, city directors, presidents 
of state associations, college and university authorities, 
and numerous non-official groups should be coordinated 
or included in the plan of action. 


Hrram A. Jones, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


The Question 


HAT shall we do to develop physical and social 
j fitness in our youth? The people of the United 
States now face this question, _/T he urgency of 


the desire for national preparedness raises the question. ° 


It should have been seriously asked and answered some 
years ago, but weakness in physique, lack of motor skills, 
delinquency, youthful crime, and unpatriotic attitudes 
were apparently not striking enough to afford an answer 
that was much different from that of traditional schools 


with its partial notion of education through the mental 
alone. 
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The world situation today forces us anew to examine 
what we are doing, what purposes we serve, and how we 
shall organize to secure them. Parallel with our problem 
of how to build our material defenses is this problem: 
What shall we do to develop physical and social fitness in 
our youth? ‘The question cannot be answered today by 
offering the old curriculum that sought primarily aca- 
demic achievement. A new emphasis is demanded; a new 
viewpoint must prevail. } 

The Nation is to Live 

We know that we must prepare to meet the demands 

of aggression as they arise, but we are also determined to 
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view the problem broadly and to see national life in terms 
of peace and progress as well as in terms of war and de- 
struction. We know, too, that the wars now raging in the 
world today may end tomorrow, but that our national 
needs for vigor, vitality, citizenship, morale, patriotism, 
and belief in our national life will still go on. 

Indeed, the nation is not merely to prepare to make 
war, it is to live before, during, and after. Many of the 
war-like virtues such as physical courage, stamina, co- 
operation, endurance, and faith in leaders are desirable 
traits in people at all times. Hence, plans for physical 
and social fitness must see beyond the immediate needs 
of combatant forces—important as these are—to the 
needs of youth in relation to national life. 


Fitness of our Citizens 

In our enthusiasm for preparedness, we recognize as 
of primary importance the fitness of citizens. We do not 
always appreciate that fitness is not only physical. In- 
deed, it is never properly that alone. Fitness includes 
mental and emotional orientation.{ Treason may occur 
among persons physically fit, but never among those 
mentally and emotionally prepared. 

Mental and emotional preparedness must deal with 
national life—what we believe in and are willing to fight 
for. The vague generalizations of liberty, freedom, toler- 
ance, and democracy must be interpreted to youth as par- 
ticular liberties to develop, particular freedoms to achieve, 
particular tolerations to practice, and particular demo- 
cratic ways of living to experience. 


Survival of the Fit in a Democracy 


The survival of the American way of life is guaranteed 
in the youth of each generation. Liberty and freedom are 
not inherited; they are achieved by persons. Hence, the 
meaning of liberty and freedom must be taught to youth. 
The /aissez-faire procedure will not do. Youth needs to 
learn that democracy is not such a selfish affair that 
liberty means that the individual is free to do as he 


pleases. Delinquency, crime records, and activities of . 
subversive agencies in the United States teach us some- ° 


thing in this matter. Youth must learn that each person 
belongs to groups—to family, to community, to state, to 
the nation. To belong to a nation is an obligation to be 
discharged by behavior that contributes to national life. 
Social responsibility to American life must become as 
compelling as personal freedom to live in America. Only 
in the fusion of the two can our people become fit. 


The American Guest 


Moreover, the alien residing in our country must also 
be fit for residence. He, too, must recognize his responsi- 
bility to the group in which he lives. His ideals of liberty 
and personal rights are always to be tested, not by his 
claims to their possession but by the use he makes of them 
here, by the character of his allegiance, and by the stand- 
ard of reasonable behavior expected of any decent guest 
in an American home. 


The American Way of Life 


In a democracy properly conceived human needs and 
properly conceived national needs fuse, coalesce, and be- 
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come one. The needs of the individual for physique co. 
respond to national needs for vigor and vitality for citi. 
zens. The needs of the personality for belonging corres. 
ponds to national needs for patriotism and love of country 
in citizens. Neither persons nor the nation need be e. 
alted or debased. Proper planning will lead us to think 
of benefits to the nation without which persons are jp. 
complete, and benefits to persons without which there 
would be no nation. There is, then, no national good 
except in terms of persons and no personal good that is 
unable to prove itself in relation to others—family, com. 
munity, state, or nation. 


The Schools and Youth 

~, The schools must become ever increasingly vital centers 
for the education of youth. And the concept of educa- 
tion must be revised, its scope must be broadened, and its 
program must be realistic.) Periodically in America we 
become aroused over the unfitness of youth for war. The 
revelations of the draft inflame our emotions. We pass 
state laws, we establish programs of health and physical 
education, and then the academic mind in American edy- 
cation whittles down requirements, sabotages programs, 
and curtails activities. 

The schools must become social institutions, serving 
persons who compose society today and not an academic 
ideal of a bygone age. The whole person is to be educated 
and hence physical, social, esthetic, and emotional educa- 
tions must become vital experiences of youth along with 
the intellectual. 

To make clear what the schools should do to promote 
physical and social fitness, the following plan of action is 
presented. It should be remembered that health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation relate directly to 
individual needs and to national preparedness. 


The Plan of Action 

A. Under health education, the following should be 
provided in every school under the direction of educa- 
tional authorities: 

1. Health Service——This should include for all boys 
and girls in school: 

a) Health appraisal of the individual as a complete 
and unified organism. It must be more than determina- 
tion of physical defects. It must take into account atti- 
tudes, personality, and manners. 

b) Follow-up program to secure correction of reme- 
diable defects, and guidance of those in need. ‘The correc- 
tion of remediable defects is the responsibility of dental 
and medical services. The schools are properly interested 
to see that the service is rendered; their function in cor- 
rection stops there. The program of follow-up must be 
wholesome and beneficial to every boy and girl,\although 
it is known that some boys will never be soldiers. Pre- 
_paredness for war should never mean to school people, 
“Jet the fit survive; they are prepared.” This is a na 
tional problem. 

2. Healthful School Living —Educators agree that 
health is a primary objective of education. It is often 
named as the first and most essential. Practice, however, 
lags far behind. Schools must begin to offer in housing 
the most healthful environment possible, in schedules the 
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most hygienic known, and in teacher-pupil relationships 
the best that can be established. } 

3/ Health Instruction—Beginning in the first grade 
and running through the twelfth, there must be scientific 
motivating instruction in how to live.\This must be based 
on scientific facts and be motivated to the finest personal 
expression in national life. This curriculum is basic in the 
school and should be taught and supervised by experts in 
knowledge and in living. Teachers of health must be good 
examples for children. 

‘This movement to promote health education in the 
schools, including the three phases, should be subsidized 
by the Federal Government and directed by educational 
authorities with the technical assistance of physicians, 
dentists, dental hygienists, nurses, psychologists, nutri- 
tionists, etc. | 

}B. Under physical education, the following should be 

provided in every school under the direction of education 
authorities: 
Physical Education in the Elementary Schools 
Time allotments for physical education in the elementary 
schools must be greatly extended. This will probably in- 
volve the lengthened school day.\ Opportunities for vigor- 
ous activities should be provided over a five or six-hour 
daily program, which is a conservative estimate in regard 
to the time needs for building vitality in children of this 
age. This time might be divided into two groups: 

a) Instructional periods—the time for actual teaching; 

b) Laboratory periods—the time set aside more speci- 
fically for practicing the things taught in the instructional 
period. To the limit of the ability of the institution, 
physical education should be given during the afternoon; 
Saturdays, holidays, and vacation periods should be uti- 
lized. Development of clubs and teams that promote 
group cooperation is desirable. 


{ 2. Physical Education in the High School—Junior and 
Senior —A wide extension of the physical education pro- 
gram should be made immediately.) More hours should 
be made available; three hundred minutes a week should 
be thought of in terms of a minimum; periods of training 
should be daily, in the afternoon so far as possible; 
periods should be lengthened, and in some instances 
double periods should be provided. ‘The nature of the 
problem of serving all boys and girls must not be lost in 
the extreme athletic practices serving only the few. Motor 
activities are conducted for all boys and girls, to develop 
their organic standards of behavior of which family, state, 
and nation may approve. Vigorous, rugged, and daring 
activities are essential for the many, and only the few, 
who are unable to engage in such activities, should ex- 
perience restricted programs. Shower facilities must be 
available. \ Saturdays, vacations, and holidays should be 
utilized for long hikes; activities should gear into the 
school camps recommended under the next heading. 
| 3. School Camps.—School camps should be established 
to promote national solidarity, to give reality to demo- 
cratic ideals, and to insure, especially for urban children, 
essential experiences that only come from close contact 
with nature. - 

Boards of Education, School Trustees, and similar edu- 
cational officers should be given financial help to establish 
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“Health is another matter concerning which there 
continues to be much discussion but little action. 
Plans are now being made for a very great expan- 
sion in health service for youth, to be carried out in 
connection with the Civilian Conservation Corps 


and the National Youth Administration. These 
plans should be expedited and nothing should be 
allowed to stand in the way of their execution. 


“The school systems should take a major part in 
promoting improved health and physical fitness -by 
increased emphasis upon health education, physical 
examination, physical education, and the provision 
of facilities for healthful recreation. Federal aid for 
education should be provided in part to facilitate 
the expansion of these services.”—Youth, Defense, 
and the National Welfare, recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


school camps. Attendance of all children of junior and 
senior high school age is highly desirable but the nature 
of this attendance should be determined by local com- 
munity needs. Attendance or an acceptable equivalent 
should be required for graduation from high school. 

School camps should be conducted during the summer 
vacations and attended for at least thirty days of each of 
three summers, preferably the three summers just pre- 
ceding graduating from high school. 

/These camps should be administered by educational 
authorities and regarded as one important part of public 
school education. ; Medical rechecks on all past recom- 
mendations should be given, with provisions for treatment 
when necessary. The program of these camps should in- 
clude camp construction, soil conservation, forest preser- 
vation, road and trail building; special instruction should 
be provided in various manual and mechanical fields ‘such 
as handling machinery, trucks, tractors, and other ma- 


chines of this type as approved by vocational authorities. 


Stress should be placed upon caring for themselves in the 
open; emphasis should be given to hikes for endurance, 
swimming for safety, adaptability for general utility. \The 
rudiments of military procedure could be started, and 
such military skills as map reading, reconnaissance, trail 
blazing, elementary aviation, and similar ones be learned. 
Camps with appropriate purposes and programs should be 
established for girls. 

Emphasis in this camp program should not be merely 
upon physical fitness, important as this will be in the pro- 
gram. But definite plans must be developed for emotional 
growth.! This can be done by talks, group discussions, 
readings, and movies that help to inculcate the ideals of 
the American way of life. 

/ This camp program should be integrated with a pro- 
gram for citizenship which would of necessity be charac- 
ter education.\ The very moment that these young people 
have an opportunity to contribute to their group, assume 
positions of importance within the group—be assured 
that they are needed—the emotional response will be 
automatic. 

(Continued on page 453) 
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1940 Honor Award Fellows 


George Baird Affleck 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Professor Affleck received degrees of A.B., M.P.E., 
B.P.E., and A.M. at Manitoba University, Clark Univer- 
sity, and Springfield College. 

He has held positions in: Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege 1901-1905, Chicago, Ill., Y.M.C.A. 1905-1908, and 
he has been at Springfield College (International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College) from 1908 to the 
present time. 

He has been affiliated with professional organizations 
such as the American Student Health Association, the 
National Education Association, College Physical Direc- 
tors’ Society, A.A.H.P.E.R., American Social Hygiene 
Association, and the American Camping Association of 
Y.M.C.A. Secretaries; also the Honorary Society Who’s 
Who in New England. 

He has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
physical education for forty years as a teacher and di- 
rector of physical education and hygiene. For thirty 
years he has been compiling and editing the “Selected 
Bibliography in Physical Education.” He has been a 
member and chairman of national, state, and district 
committees and meetings. 

He has contributed to the literature of physical edu- 
cation through Association Seminar, Physical Training 
Magazine, Pedagogical Seminar, Camping World, Jour- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcAL EpucaTIon, Research 
Quarterly, and co-author of Cann jor Physical 
Education Library.” 


George B. Affleck 


Laurentine B. Collins 


Laurentine B. Collins 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Miss Collins received the degrees of B.S. and M A, 
also National Certificate, at Sargent School of Physical 
Education and Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Since 1921 she has held positions as teacher, super. 
visor, playground director, head counselor, associate pro- 
fessor and staff member at Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University; Springfield, Mass. playground; 
Maine camp; University of Colorado; Mills College and 
Reed College. 

She has been affiliated with professional organizations 
such as the A.A.H.P.E.R., National Education Associa. 
tion, Progressive Education Association, Michigan Edu- 
cation Association, and Detroit Teachers Association, 

She has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
physical education since 1931 on various committees, 
and has contributed to the literature of physical educa- 
tion as author and co-author, as well as with articles in 
the JoURNAL oF HEALTH AND PHysIcat Epucation, 
Progressive Education, and Design. 


Elizabeth Halsey 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Miss Halsey received the degree of Ph.B. at Chicago; 
M.A. at Wellesley and also a certificate from the De 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Education; and Ph.D. 
degree at Michigan. 

Since 1911 she has held positions as teacher in public 
schools in Wisconsin; instructor in hygiene and physical 


Elizabeth Halsey 
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Anne F. Hodgkins 


education in Wellesley; director of recreation for girls’ 
orphanages in Turkey and Greece; head of Department 
of Physical Education for women in the University of 
Iowa; visiting lecturer in the Universities of Michigan, 
Oregon, and California; summer camp counselor in 
Maine, New York, and Vermont. 

She has been affiliated with the Wisconsin and Iowa 
Teachers Associations, the National Physical Education 
Association, Progressive Education Association, and the 
National and District College Directors Associations. 

She has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
physical education on various Council, District, National, 
and Executive Committees, and through offices in various 
professional organizations. 

She has contributed to the literature of physical edu- 
cation through articles in professional journals, and 
through a study on “Recreation in Metropolitan Chi- 
cago” published this spring. 


Anne Frances Hodgkins 
Girls Service League of America, New York City 

Miss Hodgkins received the B.S and M.A. degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
Diploma from the Sargent College of Physical Education. 

Since 1915 she has held positions in Toronto Public 
Schools, Margaret Eaton School, and at the University 
of Toronto; Secretary, Lowell, Mass., Y.W.C.A.; To- 
ronto Girls’ Community Club, Director of Recreation at 
Eaton Co., Toronto; N.A.A.F. Field Secretary, and the 
Girls’ Service League of America in New York. 

She has been affiliated with professional organizations 
such as the A.A.H.P.E.R., National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, American Association of University Women, 
American Association of Adult Education, National Rec- 
reation Association, and National Association for the 
Study of Group Work. 

She has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
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Clair V. Langton 


Fannie B. Shaw 


physical education for twenty-two years in the field of 
leisure-time activities, three years as Field Secretary of 
the Women’s Division N.A.A.F. during which time she 
visited forty-three states in the interest of women and 
girls athletics. 

She has contributed a series of sports articles for the 
American Girl, articles for the Public Health Journal 
and several for parent magazines. 


Clair Van Norman Langton 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Dr. Langton has received the degrees of M.S. (Dr. 
P.H.), D.Ed., also the Life Certificate and Graduate in 
Physical Education. 

Since 1920 he has held positions in Midland Com- 
munity Center, Mich.; University of Michigan; Michi- 
gan State Health Department; Oregon State College; 
Oregon Sanitary Survey; Warm Springs Indian Emer- 
gency Conservation work. 

He has been affiliated with professional organizations 
such as the American Public Health Association, Michi- 
gan State Teachers Physical Education Association, 
A.A.H.P.E.R., College Physical Education Association, 
Oregon State Physical Education Association, North- 
west Physical Education Association, and the American 
Student Health Association. 

He has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
physical education on various committees and contrib- 
uted to the literature of physical education by articles 
in various journals. He is also co-author of several edi- 
tions published on hygiene. 


Fannie B. Shaw 
State Department of Health, Atlanta, Georgia 
Miss Shaw received the degree of B.S.E. at Florida 
State Teachers College, and M.S. at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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She held positions in Georgia elementary and junior 
high schools; Child Health Education Director for Flor- 
ida Tuberculosis Association; Associate Professor of 
Health Education in the University of Florida; Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association consultant; Georgia De- 
partment of Public Health; taught health education dur- 
ing summer at Boston University, and University of 
Georgia, and at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

She has been affiliated with professional organizations 
such as the A.A.H.P.E.R., American Public Health As- 
sociation, National Education Association, 
Home Economics Association, Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation, the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Ed- 
ucation of the National Education Association and 
American Medical Association. 

She has rendered outstanding service in the cause of 
physical education with various committees and asso- 
ciations since 1930; and has contributed articles in a 
number of health education publications. She is joint 
author of Materials of Health Education; American Red 
Cross consultant in revision of text, Home Hygiene and 


Florence A. Somers 


Care of the Sick; consultant to American Youth Com- 
mission in surveying health programs in C.C.C. camps 
and N.Y.A. resident centers, recommending improve- 
ment and writing a handbook. 


Florence A. Somers 
Margaret Eaton School, Toronto, Canada 


Miss Somers received the degrees of B.S. and M.A., 
also the Sargent School of Physical Education Diploma. 

She has held positions since 1908 in Baltimore ele- 
mentary schools; Cleveland normal and high schools; 
Oberlin College; Salem, Mass., Normal School; Mass. 
Department of Education; East Orange, N. J., public 
schools; Boston University, Sargent School; Toronto 
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Margaret Eaton School; also summer schools at Geney; 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa.; University of Utah: Ontariy 
Department of Education. 

She has been affiliated with professional Organizations 
such as the National Committee and National Section 
of Women’s Athletics of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: the Women’s 
Division of the N.A.A.F.; and the White House Confer. 
ence on Child Health and Protection. 

She has rendered twenty-five years of outstanding 
service in the cause of physical education in the United 
States and six years in Canada. She has been elected 
President of the Canadian Physical Education Associa. 
tion. 

She has contributed numerous articles for professional 
and popular magazines and a book entitled Principles 
of Women’s Athletics. 


Winifred Van Hagen 


California State Department of Education, Sacramento 


Miss Van Hagen received certificates from the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics (now the Graduate De. 


Winifred Van Hagen 


partment of Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley 
College), and the Y.W.C.A. summer school. 

Since 1904 she has held positions in private and pt 
fessional and public schools, colleges, Y.W.C.A., summer 
schools, a city recreation department, and the State De 
partment of Education of California. 

She has been affiliated with physical education work 
in Toronto, Canada, Ohio, and California, and at present 
is Chief of the Bureau of Physical Education for Girls 
in the California State Department of Education. 

She has made contributions to current physical edt- 
cation literature on physical education for rural schools, 
for elementary and secondary schools, and for adult 
groups. 
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Healthy Education 


MILDRED H. McAFEE 


President, Wellesley College 


T IS a perennial mystery to me to know why so many 
experts are willing to listen to a college president talk 
about almost anything. No one could suspect that I 

could claim expert knowledge of your field of health 
education. And yet I take great satisfaction in joining 
your conference long enough to give you a layman’s ideas 
about healthy education. 

I come to an interest in this subject quite naturally, 
for women’s colleges had to be interested in health from 
the very beginning—not because women were actually 
threatened with physical exhaustion because they used 
their minds but because women’s colleges were founded 
at a time when fainting was stylish and even thought 
to be normally feminine. As always in such a situation 
the women tended to cooperate with the masculine judg- 
ment of their frailties. 

The founder of Wellesley College seventy years ago 
listed health as one of the five great essentials of higher 
education for women. 

“No system of education can be in accordance with 
God’s law which injures health. Our war-cry here is the 
old proverb, Mens sana in corpore sano. We seek free- 
dom from the physical chains which enslave women. 
Health is a religious duty. This wonderful human form 
God calls the temple of the Holy Ghost. And the physical 
ideal of womanhood is a noble, beautiful form, healthful, 
vigorous, graceful—not ‘pretty,’ not a confused com- 
pound of vanity and sentimentality and shams. Remem- 
ber while you live, that the most beautiful woman is the 
one through whose face shines the pure, noble soul, the 
educated intellect, the brave, true, unselfish,. unsullied 
radiance of lofty purpose. Trample in the dust forever 
the old loathsome ideal of the gushing story-paper and 
silly novel, with the baby face and the small waist and 
the small brain and the small sentimentalities. Shake 
off those poisonous, false ideas which make girls destroy 
health for show; and be reformers and preachers of the 
new evangel of health.” 

When Vassar’s Main Building was built seventy-five 
years ago it provided indoor promenades for inclement 
weather since all young women should walk every day. 

Arthur C. Cole’s new book, A Hundred Years of 


Mount Holyoke College, says, “Until the 1920’s, phys- ° 


ical activities at Mount Holyoke reflected the cardinal 
principle of Mary Lyon that the body, the temple of the 
soul, should not suffer from neglect... .” It has been my 
impression ‘that the student body of Mount Holyoke 
has not suffered from neglect even since the 1920’s! 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association, March 
1940, Boston. 
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HE health of students is a clearly recognized respon- 

sibility for women’s colleges as it is increasingly be- 
coming the recognized responsibility of any group deal- 
ing with young people. But the agencies maintaining 
health on college campuses meet grave obstacles. In a 
measure the same difficulties emerge, I suspect, at any 
level of educational organization. 

Medical departments have problems of their own. I 
have next to nothing to say about remedial services be- 
cause broken bones, contagious diseases, obvious physical 
and even emotional disorders send teachers and students 
running for help to physicians. I am mercifully ignoring 
professional problems of relations between institutional 
physicians and practitioners in the neighborhood, I pass 
over the complaints of homesick adolescents about col- 
lege hospitals. I fail to mention many difficulties in the 
life of a remedial medical staff in order to proceed more 
quickly to a discussion of the kind of difficulty which 
must be met by you who work in the field of positive 
health programs, preventive rather than remedial. 

I am using the term health in a very broad sense. I 
choose to include in that word the whole range of phys- 
ical and mental and emotional adjustments which need 
to be made if a person is to be considered genuinely 
healthy. 


y I understand the purpose of most good departments 
of physical education, the end to be achieved is a 
comprehensive health pattern. Hence your emphasis not 
only on muscular coordination, but on team games, on 
sportsmanship, on qualities of character which are attri- 
butes of health only if health be very broadly conceived. 
One department of hygiene and physical education not 
so very far from Boston states in the college catalogue 
that “through its program adapted to individual needs 
and abilities, it aims to build up sufficient strength and 
vitality to meet the demands of a normally active life; 
to appreciate and practice fundamental health habits; to 
develop a normal, unstrained carriage, a sense of rhythm, 
coordination and motor judgment; to be a cooperative 
and contributing participant in group activity; and to 
acquire skill and a lasting interest in wholesome forms 
of recreation.” 

Surely that is a comprehensive ambition, of the sort 
familiar to all of you. 

The departments with which I sympathize most are 
those which are required to betray their own health 
ambitions for the sake of fulfilling administrative de- 
mands. Because it is so far away I may mention the 
tremendous emphasis on competitive games, particularly 
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basketball. Teachers concerned with the health of stu- 
dents are to be pitied when they find themselves caught 
in situations demanding coaches instead of educators. 

Coaches and interschool and intercollegiate basketball 
have their place, as does intercollegiate football. I am 
always sorry, however, when these competitive sports 
are credited with more health value than they deserve. 
There are small colleges where the demand for students 
exceeds the supply. In that situation athletic teams, to- 
gether with dramatic clubs, musical organizations, de- 
baters, almost anybody, are valuable to the college as 
publicity assets when they can be led to accomplish 
something more or less noteworthy. How many teachers 
of physical education have been brow-beaten into pre- 
senting spring festivals because they were occasions 
when guests could be easily entertained and impressed 
by the college! Using a department’s facilities and fac- 
ulty for non-departmental purposes is a policy more often 
directed against physical education departments than 
almost any others. 

That is partly at least because your activities are in- 
teresting in themselves, apart from their educational sig- 
nificance to their participants. Whatever may be the 
personal satisfaction to a tumbler, his tumbling is inter- 
esting for spectators to observe. Administrators are so 
often asked what their institutions accomplish that you 
must be patient with us when we urge public demonstra- 
tions of those skills which can be seen as immediate ac- 
complishments. 


NOTHER type of difficulty which you are apt to find 
is closely linked with the one I just mentioned. It 
is the difficulty of not being taken as seriously in educa- 
tional institutions as you deserve to be. You see, you 
know that you have high and deep purposes. When you 
do your work well, however, your students have a thor- 
oughly good time and feel good without being conscious 
of any ulterior motive on your part. Your colleagues look 
at you and your students and seem to see you all playing 
around and enjoying life without too much mental strain. 
Play, sports, recreation—the outward forms of your 
purposeful activities—these are associated in the minds 
of your students and your colleagues with leisure-time 
occupations—the things one does when he is not working. 
You spend your professional life—so far as most of 
your associates can see—doing things which are every- 
body else’s avocational, luxury activities. When you 
read significant meaning into these activities ordinarily 
associated with life’s less significant purposes, you seem 
to be overemphasizing incidentals. I beg you to believe 
that it is hard for the amateur sportsman to take your 
insistence on serious pursuit of the sport seriously. 
You are teaching basic lessons of healthy human ad- 
justment and it therefore seems important that Mary 
Smith, tennis player, should appear promptly, in com- 
plete uniform, with all her equipment and in a business- 
like mood, ready to enter whole-heartedly into the spirit 
of the game. Mary’s history teacher plays tennis for fun. 
To him, a tennis class simply isn’t comparable to a 
history class because one is business and the other recre- 


ation. Your insistence that Mary Smith must meet 
classroom standards of promptness and form often seems 
unreasonable at the worst and incomprehensible at the 
best. Your colleague will agree enthusiastically that 
Mary should learn to play tennis, but he is very apt to 
want it for the sake of her pleasure rather than her char. 
acter. His argument reads, “Let her so-called academic 
teachers ‘educate’ her and then physical educators cap 
keep her well and happy.” 


Aya me say more truthfully than tactfully that I think 

a good many physical educators have encouraged this 
unfortunate point of view by making two perfectly naty. 
ral mistakes. In the first place, some of you aren’t taken 
as seriously as you deserve because you take yourselves 
too seriously. You have had to fight for your places ip 
the academic sun. You see vastly more significance jp 
your programs than other people see, and in order to 
reveal that significance to skeptics you have argued too 
vehemently, minimizing, for the sake of argument, the 
significance of other aspects of a student’s educational 
experience. Many of the values which can be developed 
in a health program can be cultivated by other means, 
Sportsmanship can be learned in campus politics as well 
as on the playing field. Group participation occurs in 
every classroom and is not the exclusive attribute of ath- 
letic teams. In demonstrating the value of your program 
for these purposes behind the specific activity, you have 
pushed the pendulum so far that you almost imply that 
you are the only people preserving the values which your 
colleagues also claim as theirs. 

This is doubly easy because in a good many cases you 
did introduce into the academic life an interest in the 
student as human being which has not always been pres- 
ent in academic circles. Now that a good many other 
people in college communities have accepted that inter- 
est as legitimate for scholars, they deplore your con- 
tinued apparently exclusive claim upon it. Physical 
educators are no longer the only people who care when 
students lose weight and sleep and are obviously bur- 
ing the candle at both ends. Even the people who give 
the assignments which precipitate the black circles under 
the eyes are concerned about the result and they resent 
the implication that they are both unreasonable and 
heartless. Too much monopoly of worthy purposes in 
assuming your responsibility for these broad interpreta 
tions of health has led too many colleagues to discount 
your achievements and not take your activity seriously 
enough. 

The second mistake which has been made sometimes 
and somewhere is that of imitating the academic tech- 
niques with materials which from the point of view of 
your layman colleagues call for different ones. 

I have known people in physical education who cared 
terribly because, for instance, tap dancing was not given 
academic credit. The obvious reason they wanted it 
credited was to commend it to students who live under 
the impression that there is something especially im- 
portant about those things which have grades and credit 
attached. Moreover, the friend with whom I argued this 
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most vigorously years ago seemed to feel that unless an 
activity earned academic credit it was minimized in real 
importance. It all depends, of course, on what you choose 
to call academic. I personally like to make a distinction 
between those activities which involve “studying about” 
and those which are personal in their immediate effect. 
The experience of studying the history and theory of 
tap dancing is different from tap dancing. I can talk 
about what I cannot do. 

For most students there is little reason for studying 
about tapping, but much reason for tapping, or swim- 
ming, or what have you. 

My criticism of the pressure to which physical educa- 
tors have been subjected is that they have been put in 
the position of feeling that there is something higher and 
nobler in studying about than in doing. I submit that 
each has its place but that they are not identical nor 
subject to the same unit of measurement. 


|* physical educators have made the mistake of taking 
their programs too seriously and trying to fit non- 
academic activity into the academic word it is in reaction 
to certain situations which seem to me unhealthy in an 
American educational scene. Even in academic institu- 
tions where we presume to introduce students to a schol- 
ar’s objectivity we have fallen into the popular error of 
confusing ends and means. 

If we speak in general enough terms we can come to a 
fairly general consensus about the ends of education. We 
would all formulate unique statements if we tried to put 
those ends into words, but few of us disagree on the 
general proposition that education should make it pos- 
sible for an educated person to live in the world around 
him with effectiveness, accepting high purposes and 
being able to control himself and his world so that he 
can in some measure at least achieve his purposes. 

But when we come to specific statements of how these 
general ends may be accomplished, what bedlam we 


‘ find! It would be stimulating disagreement rather than 


bedlam if there were fewer people insisting on the uni- 
versality of their means to the common end. Uniformity 
of program assumes identity of the individuals involved 
in the program, and it implies a static situation with 
which the program shall be carried out. 

It is only rarely that there is but one way to accom- 
plish anything in this variegated world. If I choose to 
enlarge the minds and interests of students by working 
in physical education, well and good. But if I choose to 
do it by teaching sociology, also well and good. 

Within and between educational institutions we must 
learn to accept each other as valuable contributors to a 
common process whether or not we presume to make sim- 
ilar contributions. There should be constant interplay 
between departments, borrowing good ideas deliberately. 
There should be increasing self-respect in various fields 
of learning and activity so that we dare differ in our 
techniques. 

- This idyllic situation cannot exist while any group 
so magnifies its function that it denies virtue to people 
working at a different point in the educational process. 
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The research worker delving into the mysteries of science 
has a part, and an impressively important part, in the 
educational world. But so does the teacher who makes 
life more comprehensible, more manageable to the stu- 
dent in his classroom; so does the sports director on the 
playing field. They go at their problems differently, they 
each have a contribution to make, but they spoil their 
efforts when they waste time trying to measure their 
diverse contributions in a common unit and when they 
adopt each other’s inappropriate techniques in order to 
demonstrate the equal importance of their activity. 


LAY and work are different, but both are important 

in the good life. We have made the mistake in some 
educational ventures of trying to identify them. Thus 
the advocate of play has turned it into work in order to 
make it academically respectable and the advocate of 
work has tried to cover it up by playing at it. The pleas- 
ure of each activity is marred by the effort to lure fol- 
lowers from the other camp by aping the pleasure of the 
person to be lured. Children playing at work lose the 
pleasure of working and would have a better time play- 
ing at something else. 

The most grown-up adults need to admit different 
interests and activities which can and should be com- 
bined in one person’s total experience. Monopolistic 
emphasis on one of these, as the mysteriously exclusive 
means to the end of significant living is unhealthy 
whether the monopolist be the physical educator, the 
classicist, the personnel worker, or the scientist—or all 
the rest. Each plays his part and would do well to credit 
the value of the other parts. 

Education will not be as healthy as it should be until 
all the groups related to it see themselves in relation to 
the whole and put themselves and their colleagues into 
perspective. We will move from the either-or attitude 
into the both-and position. “Either you do it my way 
or you’re wasting your time—and unless you are doing 
what I am doing you cannot do it my way,” will become 
“You go about your business, I go about mine; each of 
us is doing something important and when our claims 
conflict we will assume that they must be adjusted as 
those of colleagues rather than arbitrated like those of 
rivals.” 

Departmentalism of organization or function is a use- 
ful tool but it is a tragic disease in education when it 
becomes an end in itself. Healthy education integrates 
the activities of widely divergent agents and agencies and 
claims no magic virtue for any one of them out of rela- 
tion to the rest. 


NE of the healthiest developments in education in 
O recent years has been the experience of adult edu- 
cation as a significant factor in human experience. The 
reason it is so important is that it has removed from 
school and college the right to claim a monopoly in the 
sphere of education. Education has its formal aspects 
but that is all they are. They are not education in toto. 
Educational institutions will be more effective when they 

(Continued on page 450) 
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The Role Health and Physical 


Education in National Defense 


national drive for preparedness naturally tends to 

focus the attention of educators on the problem of 
preparing youth to defend and maintain the ideals and 
freedom embodied in the American democratic form of 
government. 

The need of national preparedness may be viewed in at 
least two ways. First, the rapidly changing world condi- 
tions may, at any time, create a state of emergency in 
which it would be necessary for the nation to act im- 
mediately in defending the fundamental rights of the 
American people. Second, due to the widespread unsettled 
world conditions it is likely to be many years before the 
threat of aggression passes. Preparedness in this case 
must be on a long-term basis. 

A primary aim of the public schools in America is to 
educate youth for democracy. Yet, how much emphasis 
have educators placed on the maintenance of a democracy 
under a serious challenge? Have not the schools rather 
taught youth to reap the fruits of liberty in a democracy 
without preparing them as completely as possible to as- 
sume the responsibility, under all circumstances, for the 
continuation of that democratic liberty? 

The fact that educators as well as others have failed to 
realize the fundamental needs in preparing youth to 
maintain a democracy is readily understood when we con- 
sider that America has never been faced with the need to 
resist aggression under the circumstances of today. 

Perhaps the failure of the schools to prepare youth 
most advantageously for defense has been due in part to 
an underlying belief that training for defense is largely a 
matter for military authorities to deal with. The revela- 
tions of the World War draft, however, were sufficient to 
show that the basic qualities necessary in youth for de- 
fense are not rapidly developed nor suddenly acquired. 
Freedom from physical defects and the development of 
such qualities as coordination, agility, courage, stamina, 
and endurance are a process of growth from early child- 
hood. Although these qualities are not directly military 
in nature they are basic to military training. The actual 
technical training is the responsibility of military experts. 
These experts should not be handicapped in making rapid 
progress by having to develop the basic physical qualities 
of youth that should have been a part of normal growth. 
Furthermore, physical fitness alone is insufficient. De- 
sirable attitudes, the will to act for a just cause, and the 
ability to adjust to any and all conditions are products 
of mental, social, and emotional balance. 

Indications that many of the present youths of mili- 
tary age are lacking in physical condition may be had 
from information obtained regarding recruits for regular 


T= present state of world affairs combined with the 
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enlistment in the United States Army. This information 
shows that approximately 50 per cent of the volunteers 
examined are not accepted for service.' Approximately 
90 per cent of the volunteers for the United States Army 
air service are rejected on the basis of physical examina- 
tions.” 

Facing a future requiring greater emphasis on pre- 
paredness raises the question in the minds of educators 
as to what can be done through the schools in preparing 
youth to assume best whatever defensive duties may be- 
fall them. 


HE field of health and physical education is funda- 

mental to national preparedness. The aims and objec- 
tives both past and present are in harmony with national 
defense. The primary aims in training youth in the health 
and physical education programs of the schools are phys- 
ical, social, emotional, mental, and recreational in nature. 
Therefore, proposals and suggestions regarding prepared- 
ness in the field of health and physical education do not 
necessarily require a change in the present aims and ob- 
jectives. Rather, the change must come in the ways and 
means of accomplishing the aims and objectives. 


Failure to accomplish the aims and objectives of health 


and physical education with a large majority of the school 
population has not been entirely the fault of teachers in 
the field. Administrators and those who are responsible 
for providing the means whereby desirable results can be 
obtained must share the responsibility. Therefore, it 
should be clearly understood that for many schools to 
develop finally the best possible specimens for defense it 
will likely be necessary to secure additional aid for the 
work. The aid may be national, state, or local in the way 
of funds to provide facilities and assistance for broader 
programs. Teachers and administrators can nevertheless 
do a great deal to facilitate rapid development by capi- 
talizing on the resources at hand without waiting for aid. 
Furthermore, national, state, or local authorities are much 
more likely to grant support and aid if the schools are 
taking the initiative in accomplishing desirable results in 


preparedness without waiting for further assistance. 


1 Information received August 19, 1940, from Colonel Edward F. 
Shaifer, Recruiting Officer, United States Army, Chicago District. 

2 Information received August 19, 1940, from Lieutenant Owea 
O. Tonstad of the United States Army Air Corps Recruiting Office, 
Chicago, 
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HERE are a number of ways in which the school 
health program may be made more effective in national 
defense. The program in health for public schools usually 
embodies three phases; i.e., health service, healthful 
school living, and health instruction. Health service is 


perhaps of more immediate importance to national pre-| 


paredness in that it includes the detection and correction 
of physical defects. 

For many years educators have realized the necessity 
of the complete medical examination of school children. 
Many schools throughout the United States have estab- 
lished yearly medical examination for the students. Yet, 
there remains a large percentage of both elementary and 
secondary school students who do not receive a complete 
periodic medical examination. A recent study of seventy- 
seven secondary schools considered progressive in health 
and physical education shows that approximately only 31 
per cent have yearly medical examinations of students.* 
Over 90 per cent of the total number of schools provide 
periodic examinations other than on a yearly basis. Only 
a small number of the schools investigated provide com- 
plete medical examinations. With less than one-third of 
these progressive schools providing yearly examinations, 
it would seem that a high percentage of the public schools 
throughout the United States are far from reaching the 
most desirable point in the medical examination of 
students. 

The difficulty in providing complete periodic medical 
examinations seems to be in securing dental and medical 
service. In large communities where funds are available 
to employ school physicians and dentists, the problem is 
somewhat simplified. In small communities where there 
is a lack of funds, an appeal to civic organizations to as- 
sist in plans to utilize the services of dentists and physi- 
cians within the community may bring results. Many 


schools throughout the country have developed such plans. 


Certainly under the pressure for national preparedness 
every school in the entire country should employ every 
available means in developing a plan to secure complete 
medical examinations for the students. 

The task of following up the correction of remediable 
defects follows the medical examinations. It has been a 
difficult one. In those schools where resources are avail- 
able, the follow-up may be carried out by physicians, 
nurses, visiting teachers, and others. In schools where 
special assistance is not available to follow up the correc- 
tion of defects, again the help of civic organizations may 
be elicited. Relentless educational campaigns may help 
to bring results. In the elementary schools the room 
teachers should take considerable responsibility for the 
follow-up in the home, and in secondary schools the stu- 
dent-advisers and room teachers should assume some re- 
sponsibility. Home visitations by the school principal 
and teachers are highly desirable in following up the cor- 
rection of defects. Requests for assistance from public 
and private agencies in correcting defects of children from 


homes of low economic status will usually be found 
helpful. 


3 L. W. Irwin and W. C. Reavis, “Practices Pertaining to Health 
and Physical Education in Secondary Schools,” Research Quarterly, 
11:3 (Oct. 1940) 93. 
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Schools are now emphasizing healthful school living. 
Particular attention is given to the adjustment of the 
school program on the basis of the results of medical ex- 
aminations. Table I indicates the kind of adjustments 
schools are attempting to make on the basis of medical 
examinations. Of the 77 schools reported in Table I, 90 
per cent adjust the school program in various ways on the 

TABLE I 


PROVISIONS FOR THE RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE ON 
THE BASIS OF THE RESULTS OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
IN 77 SECONDARY SCHOOLS #4 


Schools 
Provisions No. Per Cent 
Seating for eye and ear defects ................ 59 80 
Modified programs of study ...............+++- 43 58 
Assignment to special classes .................. 26 35 
Assignment.of BOMC WOTK 21 28 


basis of medical examinations. However, attention should 
again be called to the fact that these schools are con- 
sidered progressive in health and physical education. Fur- 
thermore, Table I shows that the schools are far from 
unanimous in providing the various types of adjustment. 
It should be a safe assumption that a large percentage of 
the elementary and secondary schools of America are not 
adjusting school programs to the healthful living condi- 
tions of students as advantageously as a program of na- 
tional preparedness requires. More attention and thought 
on this phase of school life on the part of teachers and 
administrators would be helpful in assuring the health of 
the student body. 


HE emphasis on school health the past decade or two 

has served to improve health instruction throughout 
both the elementary and secondary schools. It is usually 
recommended that health instruction begin in the early 
elementary school and continue throughout the secondary 
school. The extent to which the schools of America have 
provided this instruction is problematical. In schools 
where a program of health instruction at each grade level 
does not exist, there should be immediate steps to provide 
for it. Health instruction is one phase of the health pro- 
gram which does not necessarily depend on outside assist- 
ance. In the absence of specialized health teachers, 
classroom teachers, science teachers, physical education 
teachers, or administrators can provide health instruction 
with a minimum of effort in preparation. 

For health instruction to be effective it must be placed 
on an equal basis with other school subjects. Sufficient 
time, facilities, and assistance for a successful program 
must be given. Attention should be given in developing 
health education on a substantial basis, for certainly it is 
important in a national preparedness program in that it 
teaches youth how to live and maintain health. 

In the survey mentioned previously of 77 secondary 
schools considered progressive in health and physical edu- 

(Continued on page 452) 


4 Ibid. 
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New Directions in 


HEN we speak of new directions in any area, 
WG: think of the movement toward new out- 

posts, new frontiers. Today we are peculiarly 
sensitive to frontiers—their threats and promises, their 
limitations and extensions, their widening to new achieve- 
ment or their menace as a barrier to understandings. 

! New directions in physical education today have in 
them both threat and promise.}Physical education in times 
overshadowed by war and conflict is the first area in edu- 
cation to be pushed from the wide, free frontier of de- 
veloping the total personality to that of making strong 
bodies for the purposes of war.| 

In discovering these directions with you, I shall spend 
my brief minutes proposing to you three questions and 
then moving to answer them as far as I can in the time 
allowed: 

First, How does a move toward new directions come 
about? 

Second, What factors have forced physical education 
out to new directions? 

Third, What are some of these new gains in physical 
education and what implications have they for further 
change? 


OW to look at these questions. Change, moving in 
new directions, is coming about in education and in 
physical education because of the vast amount of research 
being carried on concerning the human individual within 
his social group; change is coming from the political and 
economic forces within our culture; change is due to 
action, interaction, and reaction within the area of educa- 
tion itself. 

'Physical education has come to a new frontier through 
the general acceptance of a new psychology which views 
the individual and the environment as a total unit, denies 
the dichotomy between mind and body, and accepts each 
individual as an unique pattern of personality differing 
from all other individuals.) Some of the research studies 
which are showing new directions are: 

The University of Minnesota Study 
Yale Child Development Institute 
Progressive Education Association 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary School 
Curriculum 
Committee on the Study of Adolescents 
Human Relations Commission 
University of California Institute of Child Welfare 
American Council on Education ($10,000,000 for study of 
of youth problems) 
American Youth Commission 


Study of Women’s Needs 
Merrill-Palmer 


A paper presented before the Southern District Association, March 
1940, Birmingham. 


Physical Education 


By 
ROSALIND CASSIDY 


Convenor, School of Education 
Mills College 


| foo political challenge to maintain democracy has 
caused a searching into educational materials anq 
methods. Physical education finds in the philosophy of 
democracy a reinforcement for the findings in biology ang 
in sociology. A warped society creates persons whose need 
is to take revenge on society. New patterns of youth edu. 
cation in the world today force physical education toward 
frontiers which seem to negate all the values so long 
sought. 

In Italy, for example, the children are regimented in 
their little black uniforms, drilled, organized into war 
games. The six-year-olds who are unable to carry guns 
of even semi-standard size are given wooden guns with 
which to drill. A recent article in Harper’s, “Sons of the 
Wolf” by Ernest Poole, gives a very revealing report of 
this program. The high walled buildings of the Italian 
villages carry great stenciled profiles of I] Duce, with the 
words blazoned in letters that all may read and remem- 
ber—‘‘Believe, Obey, Fight.” 

In Japan the youth program has centered around the 
Spirit Camps. This perversion of all that we think of as 
precious and important for youth in the camp situation is 
being directed toward a highly inflammable national end 
building the Japanese spirit, and that being conceived as 
the force centered against all those who are not Japanese. 

In England the Board of Education has legislated for 
a great program of physical training. There is a growing 
popularity for an adult program of exercise called the 
“Keep Fit” movement.) This new life for school physical 
education in England, if we look at it from a physical 
education point of view, is very much like the gymnastic 
movements of some years ago in this country. The “Keep 
Fit” programs'remind one of Walter Camp’s exercise pro- 
grams—good for all, sick or well, tired or rested, young 
or old. The movement is spreading under educational 
auspices but if clearly analyzed is directed very definitely 
toward the need for national fitness in relation to defense. 
England is to be raised from a “C—” health standard a8 
a nation to an “A.” \The concept of this great program in 
England is not one of a play and recreative undertaking 
It is one limited directly to body building, body disci- 
pline. It is physical training. | 

In Germany, I had an interview at the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation with the director of the national physical educa- 
tion program for boys and girls. They have re-made their 
entire program for boys in the new Germany. This has 4 
whole area of activity which is directly centered toward 
military training. It is called Geldndesport, and trans 
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the children in mapping and scouting over various kinds 
of terrain. One of the self-testing activities for boys in 
this new program is not basketball throw for distance, not 
baseball throw for distance, but hand grenade throwing 
for distance and accuracy. The girls’ physical education 
program in the new Germany has not yet been completed. 
I was told that that program is still being made because 
it is so important that the child-bearing function of girls 
and women be protected in their physical activities, and 
research and study must be directed toward whatever fi- 
nal program is formulated. 

The Hitler youth group in their meetings have a direct 
relationship to National Socialist training. The hunting 
knives which they carry at their belts, very much like 
our Boy Scouts carry here in America, have engraved upon 
the steel blade—‘‘For Blood and Soil.” The Youth Hos- 
tels have been taken over into the central youth organiza- 
tion and are used with resident staff members as centers 
for training courses in National Socialism. The adult 
education program in Germany, the Kraft durch Freude, 
is much like the English “Keep Fit” program in some 
ways. In others it is a much broader and freer recreation 
program, but all citizens in the new Germany have as 
their duty the necessity of continually keeping themselves 
strong and able to serve their country. 

In Russia the slogan for youth is “Ready for Labor 
and Defense,” and again there is the great motivation for 
an intensive program of sport exercise and discipline in 
order to be ready to serve one’s country. 

These groups I have been describing are not groups 
who are of conscription age and are in military training 
camps: these are the adolescents who are in the organized 
youth groups. They are being given the finest kind of 
recreational and educational programs that their country 
can conceive for the growth and development of young 
people. These programs are using the most effective 
techniques for gaining the aspirations and loyalty of 
youth. There are pageantry, flags, music, drums, idealism, 
and prizes; adult praise and recognition. There are ca- 
reers and fame ahead for those who surpass. There is 
highly emotionalized idealism and self-sacrifice. There 
is vivid and inspired leadership. 

The aims of this program of physical education and of 
recreation are: the building of strong bodies for war; fit- 
ness or health for labor and defense; re-habilitation; 
building a fanatical love of country; actual training in 
war techniques. 

Within the fields of education and of physical educa- 
tion themselves here in the United States there are certain 
reactionaries who are calling us back in education to the 
hundred best books, in physical education to the “muscle 
cult.” They call for intellectual development and warn 
against too much talk of personal development. They 
would have us turn back again to physical training. 


ed finally, what are some of these new directions in 
physical education and what implications have they 
for further change? ) Physical education today stands on 
a new frontier; it seeks a new name which will avoid the 
old concept of a division between mind and body, be- 
tween the physical and the mental. \ Physical education 
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has taken on the same objective as education, that of the 
fullest development of the individual for fullest growth 
of self and the society in which he lives. Physical educa- 
tion is the sum of the changes in the individual caused by 
experiences centering in motor activity. 

/“The contribution of physical education in the total 
educational experience is primarily made by promoting 
the understanding, the appreciation, development, and 
use of the body asa symbol of the self.” “The task of 
physical education is to make individuals increasingly 
aware of and able to use the body as an instrument for 
the fullest expression of the total personality.” + 

The tools of physical education by means of which 
these changes take place are broadening in range and be- 
coming more inclusive, adding activities that we have not 
in the past accepted as physical education activities. In 
the main they may be described as those experiences aris- 
ing/in large motor patterns; natural activities of daily life 
as walking, free play, dramatic play, games, dance, ath- 
letics, stunts, tumbling, apparatus, self-testing, remedial 
and adapted activities, coeducational and corecreational 
trips, camping, hiking, parties. By this very definition I 
have indicated that I do not use the word physical edu- 
cator}but conceive of all teachers within the school as 
being educators using the specific tools in which they are 
skilled to achieve the general objectives of the school. 

The new physical education is undertaking the difficult 
task of dealing with the individual and with individual 
needs. Research has shown this to be a necessity if demo- 
cratic values and the facts of biology are to be respected. 
The work already demonstrated in the education field in 
the development of a guidance program for the school is 
the pattern. Where such a program operates there is an 
all school philosophy of discovering individual needs and 
doing something about them. Implicit in this concept 
also is the person with responsibility for the systematic 
development of a program within that school. This de- 
velopment of the program is accomplished through in- 
service education of a// teachers and further by the guid- 
ing and development of a group of special counselors. 
Both of these groups work to make the school guidance 
program. 


HEN physical education is in this guidance pro- 

gram, the teachers of physical education are helped 
to grow with other teachers in their philosophy of educa- 
tion. They are given continual help and growth in their 
knowledge about children and in the knowledge of and 
ability to use increasingly better diagnostic tools. They 
are brought into the central councils and case conferences 
concerning the individual needs of children. \T are 
held as the staff most able to contribute in the school to 
the observations of symptomatic behavior in children be- 
cause in the free patterns of play the importance of sig- 
nificant child behavior may be seen.\ The study of Cowell 
on “Fringers and Actives in Physical Education” gives 
significant direction to this point of view. Physical edu- 


(Continued on page 444) 


1 Rosalind Cassidy, New Directions in Physical Education for the 
Adolescent Girl in High School and College (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1938). 
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Health Fresno State College 
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“eye health conscious.” At that time Dr. Anette 

Phelan of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness visited the College and made a brief survey 
and report on conditions pertaining to eye health. As a 
result, the administration and certain faculty members 
decided that there was much that might be done to im- 
prove these conditions. Fresno State College presented 
no worse conditions than other schools of its size of ap- 
proximately two thousand students—probably not as bad 
as some older schools, especially with relation to environ- 
ment—but since it is essentially a teachers college, it was 
felt that the problem of eye health was important and 
should be considered more carefully. 

In response to an invitation from the National Society, 
President Thomas sent a member of his faculty to the 
University of California in the summer of 1938 to study 
eye health with Dr. Phelan, and to work out a plan for 
coordinating the eye health program at the College. This 
plan was accepted by the President and faculty and 
passed to the Health Committee for administration early 
in the fall semester. After hearing the details and the 
possibilities, and considering the cost and other aspects, 
the Health Committee appointed the faculty member who 
had presented the plan as general chairman; a member of 
the physics department to make a survey of conditions 
and needs and estimate the cost of improving lighting; 
and one of the medical advisers to study the student eye 
examination and follow-up. 

The plan covered the “Fundamentals of an Eye 
Health Program for Teachers Colleges’ as stated in a 
report by Dr. Phelan to the advisory committee at the 
February, 1938, meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges;' and the “Fundamentals of an Eye 
Health Program,” a condensed statement of the Eye 
Health Committee of the American Student Health Asso- 
ciation in December, 1937.2 In addition, certain local 
conditions and needs demanded that several other funda- 
mentals be added. The policy adopted was on a long-term 
basis, with emphasis on appraising the existing conditions 
and working with available facilities and upon the most 
evident needs during the first year; and on evaluating 
progress and continuing with the fundamental goals in 


S° CE the fall of 1937, Fresno State College has been 


future years. 


i1Advisory Committee on Teacher Education, Eye Health in 
Teacher Education, (New York: National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 1938). 

2Eye Health Committee, First Annual Report to the American Stu- 
dent Health Association, N.S.P.B., No. D119. 
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Cy= of the first needs was discovered to be an ade. 
quate library on eye health. The librarians listeg 
reference material on hand which was found to be inade. 
quate and unorganized. With their assistance and with 
the help of N.Y.A. students, a good up-to-date reference 
list of more than two hundred articles, pamphlets, books, 
brochures were obtained, classified, and made available. 
Lists were sent to the Fresno County Library, with sug. 
gestions for sources of free and inexpensive materials 
which might be helpful to county and city teachers. The 
librarians and the committees and various departments 
were urged to evaluate continually research reports and 
articles that appear in current periodicals for future addi- 
tion to the reference files. The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness was helpful in compiling this 
reference material. 

The chairman held special conferences with the super- 
intendent of buildings, gardener, deans, demonstration 
school staff, individual faculty members, and students, 
Problems of many kinds, from standards for office lighting 
to the most becoming style in glasses and from how to 
read a light meter to how much study load should be al- 
lowed for myopic students came to the committee. The 
chairman spent from two to five hours each week in con- 
ference with individuals on such problems. 

With the aid of the custodians many poorly lighted 
offices and classrooms were improved. Sometimes more 
wattage, sometimes pruning shrubbery, sometimes wash- 
ing windows or turning desks to get more light on the 
work surface, were the solutions. Individuals who called 
for help were guided to help themselves. 

Lighting conditions under which N.Y.A. students 
worked were taken up by the deans with the instructors 
concerned. Improvements were made temporarily. This 
problem will be given further study. 


b bees demonstration school presented one of the worst 
conditions concerning lighting on the campus. During 
Christmas holidays, 1938, the maintenance staff of the 
college washed all windows, trimmed the shrubbery from 
in front of the windows, painted the ceilings and walls of 
the classrooms a light cream. This helped greatly but 
the problem was not solved until the summer of 1939 
when the entire building was rewired and indirect lumi- 
naires and controlled switches installed. The results in 
comfort, efficiency, and cheerfulness cannot be overes 
timated. What effect this improvement will have on eyé 
health of teachers and pupils can easily be imagined. 
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In the Science Building where the walls in the labora- 
tories were unpainted red tile and the ceilings cement, 
making the lighting on the tables entirely inadequate, it 
was decided to experiment with one room. The walls and 
ceilings were painted a light cream thereby increasing the 
light meter reading from five to seven foot candles. The 
instructors were delighted with the improvement in the 
students’ work, and in the general atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness resulting from this change which was made at 
only the cost of the paint. During the summer of 1938, 
two more laboratories were painted; during Christmas 
vacation, 1938, another two, and between semesters two 
more. As opportunity affords, additional laboratories will 
be improved until all are lightened. Repainting will be 
done at intervals by the maintenance staff as they have 
available time. 

The mechanical drawing laboratory was insufficiently 
lighted. New direct lighting fixtures were placed over the 
work tables increasing the foot candle reading from 25 to 
50. Larger globes were added to the cafeteria equipment, 
making the working conditions easier and more hygienic. 
The survey of the lighting conditions for the entire col- 
lege plant was made by the physics department with the 
cooperation of the local power and light company. They 
found that the Main Building, which offered the worst 
problems, would have to be completely rewired before 
general improvements could be made. Considering the 
financial status of the college, it seems impossible to 
make this badly needed improvement during the current 
biennium, but the President hopes to be able to include it 
in the next budget. As progress is made and conditions 
permit, the darkest offices will be lightened and many 
improvements made to relieve the worst conditions. The 
financial secretary reported on February 1, 1939, that 
savings resulting from careful supervision and coopera- 
tion on the part of faculty and students in the use of 
lights had almost been enough to take care of the increased 
load due to the improvements made in the elementary 
school and science laboratories. He estimated that approx- 
imately $1,400 had been spent on materials and $400 on 
the labor for these improvements during the year. 


poy in the spring semester a student housing survey 
was made in which lighting was one factor studied. 
The report of the Housing Committee served as a basis 
for the cooperation of the deans, students, and house 
mothers in making improvements. The health committee 
recommended that a closer supervision of home study 
conditions be made during 1939 and 1940. 

The Medical Office reported that 867 students were 
given eye examinations during 1938-39. The tests included 
refractive errors, muscle balance, color vision, in addition 
to the regular physical examination. The refractive tests 
were given by an optometrist; the physical examinations 
and follow-up by the college physicians. Of the group 
examined, 143 were found to have refractive errors. Cor- 
rections were made in 80 per cent of the cases. In the 
fall of 1939, 861 new students were given tests. Several 
cases of the overloading of visually handicapped students 
were taken up with the deans and the medical staff. 
Adjustments and follow-ups were made. Constant cooper- 
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ation on the part of the advisers and deans with the med- 
ical department were urged in reporting and checking on 
these cases. Local opthalmologists have been generous 
in helping with some of these cases. 

Improvement in printed materials and mimeographed 
materials used in class work in all departments of the 
college was another problem that received attention. A 
committee composed of representatives of the mathe- 
matics, psychology, social science, English, and com- 
merce departments and the print shop worker made the 
study. Samples of such material being currently used in 
the various departments were collected and compared 
with the standards recommended by the National Soci- 
ety. It was found that many of the tests, outlines, 
bibliographies, syllabi, and other materials were definitely 
undesirable. Recommendations were made concerning 
cutting stencils, paper, type, spacing, contrast, length of 
line, and other aspects. Close checking of clerical help 
by the faculty, using N.Y.A. students, was suggested. 

The class in ““Methods in Teaching Health Education” 
in the elementary schools spent several laboratory periods 
in learning procedures in giving the Suellen test, making 
schoolroom adjustments regarding light, seating, observ- 
ing symptoms of probable defects, and follow-up. This 
class organized a display for the library on materials and 
references for conserving eyesight in modern living. 


UBLICITY for the program was excellent. The col- 
lege publicity manager ran several feature stories in 
the local Fresno paper, and made announcements as 
requested. The college paper published a series of stories 
and editorials once a week for two months. These stories 
were written from the students’ viewpoint, emphasizing 
one or two things that the student might do in order to 
conserve his own eyesight in daily living. The chairman 
believes this publicity was one of the most helpful factors 
in the whole program, for gaining the interest and coop- 
eration of both students and faculty. 

Talks were made by the chairman to the Fresno- 
Madera unit of Health, Recreation, and Physical Educa- 
tion at its October meeting on the relationship of eye 
health to the work of this organization and how it might 
assist in the program. Requests for material and for 
assistance in outlining programs in their own schools 
came from several members following this meeting. This 
Unit, in collaboration with the recently organized Sight 
Conservation Council of Fresno, was responsible for 
securing an afternoon session at the Thanksgiving Insti- 
tute at which time Dr. French, Principal of the California 
School for the Blind and the President of the Sight Con- 
servation Council of Northern California, spoke to sev- 
eral hundred general elementary teachers of Fresno and 
Madera counties. The interest and inquiries following 
this meeting resulted in the college offering an extension 
course during the next semester. 

“Conserving Eyesight in Modern Living” was the 
course given. Some of the topics considered were the 
visual mechanism, illumination and vision, reading and 
eye efficiency, the school and eye factors, eyesight with 
relation to certain factors in modern living as driving 

(Continued on page 441) 
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YEAR of war has passed and the 

A Challenge democracies of the world are pay- 

To ing a frightful penalty for having wanted 

Duty peace. We in America now have this 

realization brought to us in war-strung 

nerves, in increased taxes, in grants of dictatorial power, 

and in conscription acts that upset the routine of our 
normal living. 

In times of military emergency the physical develop- 
ment of our people receives more than the usual amount 
of attention. That was the case in the first World War 
and in its aftermath; that now again is the case. Our 
Association officers are cognizant of the challenge which 
our profession is already facing and have sponsored a 
Committee Report designed to bring home the implica- 
tions of the situation to the JouRNAL readers. This re- 
port appears as the lead article in this September issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Throughout history, physical education has been closely 
allied with military aims; but throughout history, it has 
also shown a peace-time glory, and that was its trend 
when interrupted by events today. In its present status, 
physical education was just beginning to bring its fullest 
contributions to peaceful living. Its emphasis was on 
health for its own sake, on sport for its own sake, on 
good fellowship, on joy of living, on creative accom- 
plishment, on the fulfilled personality. These contribu- 
tions were just beginning to be known, to be appreciated. 
Now, however, there is a demand that this emphasis be 
shifted and we must hearken to it. Let us give service to 
the emergency defense—let us give this service full- 
heartedly. But at the same time, however, let us exer- 
cise care that the peace-time assets of physical education 
are not overshadowed and lost. 

The impending demands on physical education repre- 
sent more than a challenge; they represent a duty—the 
duty to train youth in strength, in hardihood, in health to 
be offered in the service of the state until the present dan- 
ger is over. Democracy has not demanded much such 
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service in times of security; it now makes that rightfy 
demand in time of trial. Physical education must there. 
fore help our youth to become strong, to become hardened 
in endurance, to become loyal to democratic ideals, And 
yet in this process of service to the duty of preparedness 
let us emphasize again that physical education has a duty 
to preserve the peace-time destiny to which it had be. 
gun to dedicate itself. All the needs can be met; all the 
gains preserved! Physical education represents Values 
that are eternal; values which must be cherished even 
though they have to be temporarily subordinated while 
physical education girds itself to meet the call of duty 
in a national emergency. 


Le is evidence to indicate that 


A New special schools for maladjusted chil. 
Type of dren are growing in numbers and that 
Therapy at the present time there is a shortage 


of teachers adquately trained for work 
of this nature. In the adult field, too, there seems to be 
more than the usual number of requests for workers 
who have the qualifications to work with the physically 
handicapped and with mental hygiene cases. The W.P.A. 
recreation authorities state, for example, that they could 
place many workers in the above fields if adequately 
trained candidates were available. 

Without doubt there has been to date a lack of train- 
ing available in this special field. And yet, it is a field in 
which certain physical education students are best fitted 
to excel. These particular students have the patience and 
interest to deal with individuals separately whereas they 
may not possess the leadership attributes necessary for 
successful athletic coaching or group work promotion. 
As one indication, there is the example of a student as- 
signed for practice teaching to a hospital and being so 
successful in handling nervous patients that he was of- 
fered a permanent position in the same institution upon 
his graduation. 

In the field of physical therapy, medical practice recog- 
nizes the need for skilled technicians. In fact, it has sur- 
veyed the instruction offered in this field and the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, has prepared a list of schools ap- 
proved by them for training this type of worker. Some of 
the prominent schools of physical education are included 
in this list. That the opportunities for adequate training 
in physical therapy are much more advanced than in 
recreational therapy is, however, noticeable. For this 
reason, it is encouraging to hear of the announcements of 
new training courses for the handling of maladjusted 
children and psychiatric patients in hospitals. It is sig- 
nificant that physical education graduate students are 
requested for this training. 

A valuable background in the sciences, educational 
methods, and recreational skills is provided by the under- 
graduate physical education training. For work with the 
maladjusted and handicapped, a graduate training in 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, child psychology, occt- 
pational and recreational therapies, physical rehabilita- 
tion, psychoanalysis, and abnormal psychology is supet- 
imposed to fill the special needs. 
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Teacher-training departments should keep ahead of the 
developments in this new field and seek opportunities for 
practice teaching in it. It is a field for which a number 
of their students will be especially adapted and in which 
a great service can be rendered. 


T a conference held by the United 

States Office of Education, the fol- 
lowing statement of policies was pre- 
sented. It has been suggested by some 
of the members present at that meeting 
that the statement would be timely if presented editorially 
in the JouRNAL. Under the title “A Statement of Gen- 
eral Principles and Policies Governing Health Work in 
the Schools,” a statement consisting of eight summaries 
has been prepared by Dr. Rogers for this purpose. 


A Statement— 
Health Work 
in the Schools 


I. The health and physical development of the school 
child are of first importance. 

So much has been said, both in past and present cen- 
turies, concerning the importance of health that the above 
statement needs no amplification or emphasis. Suffice it 
to say that while it has often been neglected in practice, 
it has never been contradicted in theory. Body and mind 
cannot be separated; the latter works best when the 
former is at its best and we cannot expect the child to 
profit fully by his schooling, or live his life to the full if 
he is not in health and if he does not know how to main- 
tain his health in afterschool life. 

II. Education of the school child physically is of equal 
importance with his education in other respects. 

If health is of first importance then what is done for 
the child in the name of education should take into con- 
sideration the maintenance and possible improvement of 
his physical condition. The education of the child physi- 
cally and the preservation and promotion of his health 
becomes as important as his mental unfolding and the 
maintenance of his mental balance. 

From the standpoint of public economy alone, it is 
manifestly a waste of public funds to attempt to educate 
a child mentally who is not physically in good condition 
to profit by instruction; it is manifestly foolish to edu- 
cate a child mentally under schoolroom conditions which 
are unhealthful or a menace to safety, and it is evident 
that instruction and training of the child in the mainte- 
nance of his own health should be an essential of his 
schooling. 

III. Departments of education, state and local, are re- 
sponsible for the health and physical education of chil- 
dren under their care. 

While other agencies have a share in the maintenance 
and improvement of health, the welfare of the school 
child is a direct responsibility of the school authorities. 
The activities of the school having to do with the physi- 
cal well-being of the child fall into certain recognized 
fields. These are: sanitation, or the maintenance of a 
healthful environment in the school plant; health educa- 
tion, or the instruction and direction of the child in ways 
of healthful conduct; safety education, or such teaching 
as will lead to protection of life and limb; health service, 
or the daily and periodic appraisal of the child’s physical 
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condition by teacher, nurse, or physician; physical edu- 
cation, or provision for and instruction in the activities of 
the playground and gymnasium. These various phases 
of school health work are more or less related and all are, 
or should be, educative. 

IV. Every state department of education should have 
on its staff one or more persons professionally trained 
for the supervision of school health activities. 

As stated above, there are at least five well-recognized 
activities which have to do with the physical welfare of 
school children. If these activities are to be fully de- 
veloped in local schools they will need to be promoted 
and supervised by state departments of education. These 
fields are more or less related and an adequately prepared 
staff member may be assigned to more than one. The 
ideal situation, however, would be to have someone tech- 
nically trained for, and specifically assigned to, each field. 
If this is not possible, it is highly desirable that there be a 
general director and that at least an assistant director or 
supervisor of health education and an assistant director 
of physical education be appointed unless one or the other 
field is the major interest of the director. 


V. The health work of the school centers in the class- 
room teacher and adequate training should be provided 
for prospective teachers and for teachers in service where 
this is needed. 

Such training should cover all the phases of school 
health work in which teachers may participate, such as 
school sanitation, and the daily observation of children as 
to their physical condition. 

VI. Suitably trained persons should be employed lo- 
cally for supervision or conduct of activities in specific 
fields of school health work. 

As the result of the efforts of professional groups the 
needs in the training of special workers in the various 
fields of school health work have been carefully defined 
and these need not be detailed here. 

VII. In every local school system the best qualified 
person should be designated (and required to prepare ac- 
cordingly) for the direction and coordination of the vari- 
ous phases of school health work. 

The complicated machinery for school health work, em- 
bracing the fields mentioned above, cannot run eco- 
nomically or coordinately without trained supervision, 
and that supervision is too much to expect of a superin- 
tendent or principal. Where small schools are concerned, 
such supervision may need to be provided through county 
organizations or through districts of appropriate size. 

VIII. In order to put these measures into effect, fed- 
eral funds should be made available to educational 
agencies. 

Federal funds are now being distributed to the states 
for a variety of public health services but up to the 
present time such funds have not been made available to 
educational agencies, although the health work of these 
agencies affects the life of every citizen. Such funds 
should be distributed through the United States Office of 
Education to State Departments of Education, and from 
them to local school authorities—By James F. Rogers, 
Consultant in Hygiene, United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 
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Left, part of a Norwegian schottische; right, arch in the Virginia reel. 


exclusively a part of the physical 

education program for girls; lately, 
however, it is becoming a means of 
recreation for mixed groups through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Many of these groups meet in the evening and are open 
to the public where anyone may come and dance to the 
fascinating tempo of the Swedish schottische, Serbian 
kolo, Italian quadriglia, and other dances. 

Because of its recreational value, a folk dancing class 
for boys and girls was organized at the Jefferson Junior 
High School in Minneapolis. It was also intended to fill 
the need of an activity in which the boys and girls could 
mingle in a social way, to assist them in gaining ease 
and poise so often lacking in adolescent years and par- 
ticularly in junior high school, as well as to furnish a 
foundation for their ballroom dancing. 

The class is elective and open to 8A, 9B, and 9A stu- 
dents and meets for a fifty-five minute period five days 
a week. At present the enrollment is limited to ninety 
although about two hundred apply for the course each 
semester. The girls’ physical education teacher is in 
charge of the class and is assisted by the boys’ instructor. 

At first the innovation was not particularly welcomed 
by the boys; they were reluctant to register for the class, 
afraid of being termed “sissies” by their associates for 
entering any activity classified as “dancing,” and espe- 
cially with girls! The boys who were brave enough to 
register for the course the first semester it was offered 
did so with considerable misgivings; but after acquiring 
some knowledge as to the nature of the subject, their 
interest grew and soon their enthusiasm spread through- 
out the building. At present the popularity of the course 


Fes dancing for a long time was 


By 


MADELINE BECHEL 


Jefferson Junior High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


is sufficient evidence of its success, and 
every pupil who takes the course for 
one semester invariably chooses to 
take it a second time. No pupil is a¢- 
mitted to the class for more than two 
semesters because of the demand for 
entrance, which has grown so rapidly. 

There is no particular basis upon which the applicants 
are selected. They merely sign up for the course at the 
beginning of the semester, and the office, in making out 
the pupils’ programs, gives the first preference to the 
9A’s and from there on down until the limit of ninety 
is reached. 

There are an equal number of boys and girls admitted, 
the boys feeling more at ease in a class of this type when 
they are not outnumbered by the fairer sex. The number 
is limited in order to keep the class from becoming too 
large and unwieldy and the floor space from becoming 
too crowded. 

The behavior of the group, it has been discovered, 
depends a great deal upon the girls. As is so often the 
rule in life, it is the feminine element that sets the stand- 
ard and the boys will follow the example given them. 
If the girls are courteous and polite, the boys, including 
the chronic trouble-makers of the school, are mannetly 
in their turn, and of course interest in the subject itself 
makes behavior problems practically nil. 

Another accompanying phase necessary to the success 
of such a class is that of a pianist with an instinctive 
sense of rhythm. This does not necessarily mean al 
accomplished musician; often some very mediocre playet 
keeps excellent time in dance music. Regardless of how 
capable the class may be, or how well the dance steps 
have been taught, much of the success of the group de 
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pends upon the quality of the music. Before a new dance 
is taught, I have found it beneficial to spend time outside 
the class period helping the pianist. As the music and 
the movements of the group should be one harmonious 
unit, this can better be accomplished if the accompanist 
is familiar with the nature of the dance, can feel the 
metre, and insert the proper accents. 

During a semester the class learns twenty folk dances 
of different nations, fourteen early American dances con- 
sisting of five square, four circle, two line, and four 
couple dances; in addition, ten ballroom routines are 
taught which include a tango and a simple rhumba. 

By attending celebrations of many foreign societies in 
different parts of the country, I have been able to ac- 
quire material that has proved very adaptable to this 
particular class, in that it was suitable for use among 
mixed groups with a wide range of abilities. 

The old adage, “to make haste slowly,” is a good one 
to apply at the beginning of the course and, if adhered 
to, the class will later pick up complicated steps with 
amazing rapidity. In the beginning the dances used con- 
sist of only walking steps, chiefly those which can be 
done in a circle and square dances using the simplest of 
figures. With the progression of dances from simple to 
advanced, there arises the problem of the class changing 
from the formation for one dance to that of another with- 
out a waste of time or confusion. For example, the Eng- 
lish dance “Gathering Peascods” is done in a circle of 


A part of the schottische. 
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twelve, so before this dance is taught I have the class 
review the “Black Mag” which is done in a group of six. 
By having two “Black Mag” groups join hands with one 
another, they are then in a circle of twelve for “Gathering 
Peascods.” 

The first step in personal contact is that of joining 
hands when the entire group is in one large circle; the 
next is to join both hands with a partner. It is not until 
later in the course that the ballroom dancing position is 
taught. 

As each dance is developed, emphasis is placed first 
upon keeping in time with the music, and later upon the 
execution of the steps. It has been found that if a pupil 
is able to sense the rhythm of the music for a particular 
dance, he will more readily attain skill in performing the 
steps. 

A very gradual but definite progression is also used in 
having the boys choose partners. The final step of the 
progression comes when each boy walks across the room, 
properly asks a girl for a dance, and she accepts gra- 
ciously. For a boy of junior high school age to accomplish 
this feat is a very definite mark of progress in his social 
development. On such an occasion the music continues 
to play until all are dancing in couples, and girls are not 
permitted to dance with each other. From this point on 
to the end of the term, the boys may choose their own 
partners for part of each period, but are not to dance 
with the same person twice in succession. The results 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Health Unit for the Grades 


“Unseen Forms of Life about Us” 


DOROTHY WHITE 


Curriculum Worker 
Indianapolis Public Schools 


metamorphosis from which it should emerge to a 

state of greater usefulness and meaning to the indi- 
vidual, and to the community. No longer does the teach- 
ing consist of isolated health rules for the primary 
grades; physiology, personal and community hygiene for 
the upper grades; check lists, and health plays aiming 
to illustrate health rules but mainly diverting the atten- 
tion to the representation of milk bottles, coffee pots, 
tomatoes, and the like. 

The enriched curriculum offers opportunities for in- 
tegrated teaching which puts health education on a new 
basis in the pedagogical scheme. Health knowledges 
permeate many strata of subject matter; health attitudes 
make or mar the development and diffusion of these 
knowledges. 

Hence the school, with the teacher as its intermediary 
between administrative organization, home, and com- 
munity, is availing itself of the greatly neglected oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the increased efficiency of the in- 
dividual through an integrated program of health educa- 
tion which enables the boy and girl to utilize sound, 
scientific knowledges and attitudes in his ever-broaden- 
ing horizons. ; 

Owing to wider recognition of the standards for opti- 
mum functioning of the human machine, the teacher as 
the scholastic guide for youth is more prone to consider 
her own personal happiness and physical efficiency as 
framework for her teaching aptitudes. Her own recogni- 
tion of the benefits of optimum functioning gives her 
greater appreciation of the way health teaching diffuses 
through the entire curriculm. 

The unit given here represents an attempt to correlate 
science and health education in such a way as to develop 
in third- and fourth-grade boys and girls in the Indian- 
apolis schools a questioning, interested attitude toward 
the unseen world about us.’ It is also hoped the study 
will contribute to health habits and practices as ways of 
living. 

Through this unit the teacher can guide the children in 
discovering that countless millions of microbes inhabit 
this unseen world, and in realizing how they influence 


Piss school health education is in a stage of 


The basic ideas for this unit were contributed by the third- and 
fourth-grade teachers in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 

1 Curriculum organization in Indianapolis is on the ‘“odd-even”’ 
basis. Charters, Smiley, and Strang’s Keeping Healthy is the state- 
adopted text for the third and fourth grades. 
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their lives. She can help them to appreciate the capacity 
of the human body to resist disease if it is properly cared 
for, and she can teach them what proper care entails, 
She can begin to make them aware of how this invisible 
world affects the interrelations of our social and eco. 
nomic order. 


Aim.—To open to the children a new world that is inhabited 
by living things which cannot be seen by the naked eye, and yet 
which influence their lives extensively either in a helpful or a 
harmful way. 

It is only within the last few hundred years that man has 
learned much about his body. Before the development of the com. 
pound microscope, and the outgrowths of its invention, he 
imagined that spirits controlled his body, some of which were 
good and some of which were bad. When he was in good health, 
he had pleased the good spirits; but if he became sick, he had 
angered the good spirits and the evil spirits had gained control, 
He and his friends did everything when he was sick to frighten 
away the evil spirits. In some places this belief exists even today, 
and the witch doctors perform many queer practices. 

About 1683 a Hollander perfected a compound microscope. With 
it he first examined drops of rain water, and proved to his 
satisfaction that they contained living organisms of different sizes 
and shapes. Many other substances were examined, and found to 
contain innumerable small living things whose existence had not 
been known before. These living things proved to be infinitely 
small animals and non-green plants which have been called 
microbes. Microbes make up a very active invisible world that 
has a great deal of influence on life. 

Since this wonderful discovery, scientists have made, and are 
still making, many more discoveries that have proved helpful to 
man. No longer does the intelligent man believe his body is con- 
trolled by spirits, but he knows that some types of microscopic 
plants and animals cause him to have pain, sickness, and often 


bring death. He knows that other types prove of great use and 


value to him. Through the use of the microscope he has been able 
to study these tiny living creatures, to learn to know which are 
helpful and which harmful, how to combat the harmful varieties, 
and how to better utilize the useful types. 


Suggested Approaches 


1. These suggested activities might be used to arouse interest 
in the invisible world about us. (1) What does “disease” mean, 
and where do diseases come from? (2) What kinds of diseases do 
children have? 

2. Put the words “germ,” “bacteria,” and “microbe” on the 
board. Suggest where references to the terms may be found, of 
let the children find them. Discuss the terms. Think of bacteria a 
living organisms needing food, desiring a place to live. 

3. Why has it been suggested to each of you that you be 
vaccinated? What diseases have you been vaccinated for? Why i 
it better to be vaccinated than to risk having a disease like small- 
pox or diphtheria? 

4. Why do damp, withered leaves decay? 

5. Many children have microscopes. Ask some pupil to bring 
one to school. By directed questions this can be used to show how 
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scientists study plants and animals too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. 

6. Surprise questions upon board: Can you imagine plants so 
small that it would take 400 of them to reach across a period on 
a printed page? (See Elementary Science by Grades, Persing and 
Thiele, Book V, p. 261). 

7, “If you wish to watch some mold plants grow, you will find 
it easy to raise a mold garden on a piece of bread. First dampen 
the bread. Let it stand uncovered for an hour or two so that 
mold will have a chance to settle on it from the air. Then cover 
it to keep it moist and dark, and to keep the wind from striking 
it. Put it where it is warm, but not hot. In a few days there 
should be a variety of molds in the garden.” This experiment will 
help children realize that there are living things in the air and 
that they grow under favorable conditions. 

8. Show the movie, “The Fly.” 


Suggested Materials and Activities 


I. Plants and animals invisible to the eye can be seen through 
the microscope. 

A. Examine a butterfly wing, some black bread mold, or 
printing with a hand lens. Notice how much larger it makes the 
object appear. 

B. If a compound microscope is available, examine a hair or 
a piece of feather under it. Make a slide with some of the black 
bread mold, and look at it. 

C. Read in Elementary Science Readers (Payne, Barrows, 
Schmerber, Book 2, p. 171-172) to discover how microscopes aided 
in bringing a new world of living things to man to be studied. 


II. The word “microbe” is used to mean invisible organisms 
that are either like plants or like animals. The microbes that are 
like animals constitute a major division of the animal kingdom 
but do not affect our daily lives nearly as much as the former. 
The plant-like microbes are called “germs,” “bacteria,” “yeast,” 
and “molds.” 

A. Compare the terms “germs” and “microbes” with “bac- 
teria.” Find the words “germs” and “bacteria” in the glossary of 
Keeping Healthy (Charters, Smiley, and Strang); “microbes” in 
Hygiene and Health (Emerson and Betts), p. 57. 

B. Examine pictures of bacteria: Elementary Science Readers, 
p. 174. 

C. Discuss the size of bacteria: Elementary Science by Grades, 
and Physiology and Health, (Conn and Holt) pp. 169-70. 

D. Refer to Conn, Bacteria, Yeasts, Molds in the Home, p. 
13-14, for pictures of molds. 

E. Read the first paragraph p. 59, Conn (Ibid) to find some- 
thing about yeasts. 

F. Keep a group chart. Write on the chart the different kinds 
of plant-like organisms called “microbes.” 


III. Microbes need food and water and they multiply rapidly 
under favorable conditions. 

A. Refer to p. 58-59, Hygiene and Health, to find out what 
bacteria live on. See Craig, Book VI, p. 25, 113-116, to find how 
and under what conditions they grow. 

B. Read Hygiene and Health, p. 57, to find how molds grow; 
the bottom of p. 13, Conn (op. cit.) to find where molds grow. 
Can you think of other places where molds grow? 

C. Yeasts need a sugar solution to grow in and a warm tem- 
perature like molds. 

D. Microbes do not grow and multiply in sunlight (see Clark, 
An Introduction to Science, p. 199). 

E. Write on the chart what microbes need to grow and 
multiply. 

IV. Microbes are found in the air, in water, in soil, in food, 
and in other living and decaying matter. 

A. Comstock, Handbook of Nature Study, p. 723, second par- 
agraph, tells where microbes are found. Hygiene and Health, 
p. 56, also tells where they are found. Have children look up these 
references and report on them to the class. Write on the chart 
where microbes are found. 


V. Some bacteria, molds, and yeasts are helpful to man. 
A. Read Hygiene and Health, p. 61; Handbook of Nature 
Study, p. 721. 
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B. Molds are important in general decay (leaves, roots, dead 
animals). Molds and bacteria are often necessary to start wine 
and beer making. Molds give flavor to cheese. 

1. Find some decayed leaves, etc., to put about the potted 
plants in the schoolroom to help them grow. (When bacteria 
grow on dead plant and animal matter, they also cause decay.) 
What made the leaves decay? How do the decayed leaves help 
the plants? 

C. Yeasts aid in making bread, wine and beer, and vinegar. 

1. Squeeze the juice out of an apple. 

(a) Put half of it away in a warm place to turn to vinegar 
with the help of the yeast and bacteria. Yeasts make the alcohol 
which the juice first turms to, and then yeasts and bacteria turn 
the alcohol to vinegar. The “mother of vinegar” is mostly bacteria 
which collect together and help turn the alcohol to vinegar. 

(b) To the other half add a few drops of acid. The acid 
kills the bacteria, and the other half of the apple juice stays 
sweet. 

2. Bring some “mother of vinegar” to school to show use- 
ful bacteria. : 

3. Put a part of a yeast cake into a mixture of molasses and 
water, and a colony will start to grow. Observe in the yeast 
colony the bubbles rising to the top. These bubbles are carbon 
dioxide which is a waste product of the yeast plants: (Plants use 
carbon dioxide of the air in making food.) The other product 
which yeast makes is the alcohol which you can smell. This is 
what happens when wine is made. 

4. Yeast is used in bread making. It causes it to rise. Can 
you think why? (Bacteria are at work while the yeast is mak- 
ing the dough rise. They give the bread flavor.) 

(a) Mix flour, sugar, water, and melted yeast cake. Put the 
mixture in a warm place, and look at it several hours later. 
What has happened? 

(b) There are certain factories whose business it is to grow 
yeast plants. Sometimes the yeast is put into small cakes to be 
used by individuals, and it is sold by grocers. 

(c) The Egyptians depended on wild yeast plants of the air 
to fall into their bread dough and grow. Imagine all the bread 
companies in your city depending upon yeast plants from the 
air to cause their bread to rise. Do you think this would be 
possible? 

5. List on your chart the things that bacteria, molds, and 
yeasts do that are helpful to man. 


VI. Some yeasts are harmful because they fall in places where 
they are not wanted. 

A. Yeasts fall into foods left uncovered, and if left in warm 
air too long, cause them to spoil. 


VII. Some molds cause skin diseases. How else did you find 
that molds were harmful? 


VIII. The microbe-like animals, invisible to the eye, cause 
some diseases which children do not have so frequently. There are 
also countless numbers in sea water that provide food for the 
fishes. 


IX. Some bacteria are harmful to man. 

A. Since bacteria are in the air, soil, our bodies, food and 
clothes, why do we not have more diseases than we do? 

1. Because the human body can defend itself against these 
invisible enemies. 

(a) By keeping in good physical condition, ie., well nour- 
ished, rested, the body at the right temperature, etc., the invasion 
of bacteria can be prevented. 

(b) The skin acts as a shield to the body. Some types of 
bacteria enter scratches and broken places on the skin. What 
frequently happens to such places if bacteria are not washed off 
with soap and warm water very soon after they get on? (See 
the second paragraph under “answers,” p. 266, Keeping Healthy.) 

(c) The lining of the nose is moist and has hairs which help 
keep the dust and bacteria out. (See p. 193, ibid.) What hap- 
pens when we breathe through the mouth? (Page 193-194, ibid.) 
Study the diagram on p. 193; read p. 264-265. Why do adenoids 
cause more disease germs to enter the body? Why are diseased 
tonsils harmful to physical well-being? 
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(d) The eyelids have hair on them. How does this help care 
for the eyes? (Look at No. 5, p. 136, ibid., to find how your 
eyes care for themselves.) 

(e) How are the ears constructed to prevent germs from en- 
tering? (Look again on p. 193, ibid.) Trace on the chart with 
your finger the paths germs can follow to get to the middle ear. 

(f) The blood of the body and some internal secretions pre- 
vent bacteria from multiplying if they get past the skin, eyes, 
ears, nose, and mouth, and into the body as long as the body is 
not chilled or too hot, weakened by lack of proper food, or the 
necessary amount of rest and sleep. 

2. Because by our habits of cleanliness we aid the body in 
preventing germs from entering. 

(a) Why does a person need a daily warm bath in cities that 
are smoky and dirty? Is it all right to take a bath and put on 
soiled clothes? If so, why; if no, why not? (Look on p. 29, 
ibid.) Find why people take hot foot baths. Why is it good to 
warm the feet if they are cold and chilly? 

(b) Washing the hands frequently helps keep germs off the 
skin and out of the body. When should we particularly remember 
to wash the hands? Why? (See p. 61; question No. 3, 248, 
ibid.) Why should every one in the family have his own towel 
and washcloth? 

3. Because certain living habits help prevent the spread and 
growth of bacteria. 

(a) Keeping objects out of one’s mouth (p. 246-247, ibid). 
See if you would like to keep a record similar to the one sug- 
gested on p. 250 (ibid). 

(6) The proper use of books and materials (p. 249, ibid). 

(c) Knowing what to do if you have a sore throat, running 
nose, or rash (No. 4, p. 250, ibid). 

(d) Knowing how colds are spread and remembering the rules 
against colds (p. 24-258; “Rules Against Cold” p. 258-260; p. 
260-267, ibid). List ways of preventing colds. Check the items 
on your list of “how to prevent colds” which apply to preventing 
many other diseases. 

(e) Brushing the teeth. What causes tooth decay? (p. 304, 
ibid). Think of three important ways of preventing tooth decay. 
(Look on p. 305, ibid, to check on the three ways of preventing 
decay.) If you have a cavity in your tooth, it fills with food. 
If the food is not removed, it begins to decay. What did we find 
caused leaves and other things to decay? Do these same things 
cause teeth to decay? When food decays in a tooth, do the 
bacteria stay in the cavity? If we only remember to brush the 
teeth once a day, when should that be? 

(f) Having a health examination once a year. Who gives 
health examinations? What do you learn by having a yearly 
health examination? (p. 190, 197, 199, ibid). 

(g) Refraining from spitting on the streets and sidewalks. Do 
you spit on the floor of your home? Would a good citizen spit 
in public places? How do germs from sputum on streets and 
sidewalks get into the air? 

(kh) By not visiting children with diseases. (Find the answers 
to questions 1, 2, 3, 6 on p. 146, and questions 3, 4, p. 198, ibid.) 
Make a list of diseases that children frequently have. Why does 
a doctor take a person’s temperature? (See p. 198-199, ibid.) 
What is fever a sign of? 

(i) Staying away from school, picture shows, and other 
public places when you have colds and infectious diseases (see 
“When Colds Spoil Fun,” p. 252-254, ibid). 

(j) Having proper temperature and ventilation in rooms. Why 
is it better to stay in a room about 68°F than one that is 70°F 
or above? (p. 261, ibid). Study the picture and the text on p. 
184 (ibid) and think of a good reason why it is best to have the 
warm air that you breathe out going out of the room, and cold 
air coming in. 

(k) By being vaccinated (read p. 142-150, ibid). After 
reading the article, can you tell why it is headed, “An Ounce of 
Prevention”? (Read p. 198, ibid., question 2). Then think of an- 
other disease you are vaccinated to prevent. 

(l) Going to the toilet regularly. How does the body get rid 
of waste? (p. 60-61, ibid). Would you expect to find bacteria 
in body waste? 
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4. By keeping our houses and yards clean and sanitary, 

(a) What do you use to wash the body and keep it clean? 
Why do you use soap and warm water? Are soap and war 
water as useful in keeping the house clean and killing germs a 
they are in keeping you clean? 

(6) If you had a cold or the measles would you wash yoy 
dishes without soap? With soap and cold water? With soap anq 
hot water? Why? If you were going to wash dishes for mother 
when there was no sickness in the family, which would you use? 

(c) Why should each member of the family clean the tub each 
time he uses it? 

(d) Why are houses screened in the summer? (p. 325-339 
ibid). 

(e) Why should the yards be clean, without trash and tip 
cans? Why is the garbage pail kept covered? 

(f) If you were going to dust the house, would you use a 
feather duster, a damp cloth, or an oiled cloth? Why? 

(g) Why is it best to sweep with a dampened broom? Why 
are vacuum cleaners better than brooms for cleaning? 

5. By keeping our schools clean and sanitary. 

(a) Think of all the things done at school to prevent the 
spread of disease. 

6. By the city’s helping to keep the community free of disease. 

(a) Discuss how the city cleans the streets, provides clean 
water, sewage and garbage disposal, assures you of a clean food 
and milk supply; provides you with a Board of Health which 
takes care of school health and city health problems. (The school 
doctors and nurses are provided by the Board of Health.) 

(6) Add to your chart some ways that diseases are spread. 

(c) Make a diagram or chart showing how the body is pro- 
tected from harmful bacteria. 

(d) List on the chart some ways of preventing disease. 

(e) Write on the chart what you have learned is one of the 
best germ destroyers in the world. 
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The Physiotherapy Program 
School for Crippled Children 


handicapped child plays a very important part in 

schools for crippled children. In this paper I shall 
deal with one branch of this large field of education, 
physiotherapy, as it is carried on at the Randall J. Con- 
don School in Cincinnati. 

In a school of this type there are many kinds of handi- 
caps, such as anterior poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis), 
cerebral palsy (birth injuries), tubercular bone and joint 
conditions, osteomyelitis, fractures, amputations, congeni- 
tal deformities and anomalies, miscellaneous types of bone 
and joint conditions, and cardiacs. 

Before admission to our school a child must have a 
psychological examination, a thorough physical examina- 
tion by the pediatrician, and an examination for his spe- 
cific condition by the orthopedist or the cardiac specialist. 
If a child is a candidate for the school after these exami- 
nations, he is assigned to one of the physiotherapists who 
will be responsible for his treatments, the care of his ap- 
pliances if he needs such, or for his observations during 
his stay in the school. Pictures are taken of him when he 
enters and at periodic intervals as long as he is enrolled 
in the school. These show his handicap when he enters 
and give a progressive picture of the change in his con- 
dition. If his handicap falls under one of the paralytic 
types, especially anterior poliomyelitis, he is given a de- 
tailed muscle examination by the physiotherapist. 

There are three physiotherapists in the school who work 
in conjunction with the school orthopedist and pediatri- 
cian and with other physicians whose children are private 
or state cases. No treatments are administered to any 
child by a physiotherapist without a prescription from a 
physician. 


ic physical and health side of education for the 


NTERIOR poliomyelitis cases form one of the 
largest groups in the treatment program of the 
physiotherapy department. Condon school recently has 
been fortunate in obtaining a warm-water treatment pool 
and Hubbard tank to aid in the work and care of these 
children. It is often thought that the warm water in these 
pools is chemically treated so as to cure paralysis. This 
is an erroneous idea. The benefits derived by this type 
of treatment are gained from the buoyancy of the water 
which assists in the movement of the part through it in 
different positions with or without the aid of gravity and 
from some increase in circulation because of the water 
temperature which ranges between 92 and 95 degrees. 
Great care must always be taken in handling these pa- 
tients. Prevention of deformity with the greatest return 
of muscle power to the affected parts is paramount in 
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the treatment of anterior poliomyelitis. Recent cases of 
polio may present an extensive picture of muscle weak- 
ness or residual paralysis, therefore every precaution is 
taken to prevent overstretching, non-support, and mal- 
position of the weak areas. Most new cases are not given 
pool treatment in the early convalescent stages. Methods 
of handling and conveyance into a pool plus overstretch- 
ing of weak muscles because of difficulty in stabilizing 
and supporting these parts under water make it essential 
to postpone underwater treatments until these dangers are 
overcome. Consequently the new polio first receives table 
treatment. These treatments consist of baking and mas- 
sage to improve the circulation and lymphatic action, 
followed by a course of graded re-educational exercises. 
The exercises are determined by the earlier muscle exam- 
ination and must not be continued in the course of a 
treatment if signs of fatigue begin to show in the part or 
in general. Again caution must be taken not to overwork 
these weak muscles. Appliances for support such as 
splints, casts, braces, crutches, and body jackets or cor- 
sets must be watched for necessary changes and must be 
applied with care. 

These treatments are given upon the physician’s rec- 
ommendation and when he feels that the child has reached 
a stage where underwater treatments can be started, a 
pool program is arranged for the patient. The pool is 
equipped with an overhead hoist for transporting patients 
into and out of the water. There are two sets of steps for 
the ambulatory cases which are also used for instruction 
in step walking. In the pool are two hydraulic underwa- 
ter tables with head rests, an arm exercise chair, an arm 
exercise bar, and parallel walking bars. All this equip- 
ment is easily movable to different parts of the pool. 

When a patient is assigned to pool work his exercises 
here are determined by the result of his muscle test also 
and are made up from that chart. 

After the danger is passed of overstretching or over- 
tiring weak or paralyzed muscles, some of these children 
can be given corrective swimming. In such cases a polio 
patient may achieve better body balance by strengthen- 
ing his trunk and abdominal muscles. If he has practically 
a total paralysis of an extremity it is possible that he will 
learn several swimming strokes without the use of this 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Everyone 
Jumps Rope 


HELEN FAHEY 


Special Assistant in Physical Education 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 


Boys and girls enjoy rope jumping together as part of regular school activities. 


if the boys in the Kansas City, Missouri, Public 

Schools are an indication of its appeal to masculinity. 
Years ago a boy was taunted by his chums if he were per- 
suaded by his sister and her friends to do a little rope 
turning while the girls jumped. Now if he expects to be 
the athletic hero of high school or college, he knows that 
rope jumping will probably be used as a conditioning 
activity for track, boxing, or other sports. It is therefore 
natural that rope jumping is no longer considered a girls’ 
game, and from first grade through college, boys as well 
as girls are participating in this activity. 

With this growing popularity of rope jumping, it has 
ceased to be an out-of-school activity, and is assuming 
a place in the regular spring play activity program. Rope 
jumping to the first-grade child is a stunt of jumping 
over the rope at the right moment; to the third and 
fourth grader, it is an activity jumped to a rhyme in 
which one may show adeptness in performing unusual 
and difficult stunts; and to the intermediate child, or 
older boy and girl, it is an activity that can be made 
more challenging through tournament routines, or 
through rhythm routines to music. 


[" JUMPING rope a sissy game? The answer is “No” 


Learning to Jump Rope 


Rope jumping, like baseball, is not inherited. It is an 
activity so new to the first-grade boy or girl that he 
sometimes experiences a little difficulty in its learning. 
Before a rope is used, a child may be helped in learning 
to jump lightly on the balls of his feet with steady even 
timing through the use of dramatic rhythms. The Vic- 
tor record, 20162, part 2, “Jumping,” may be used for 
teaching children to jump in tempo. By dramatizing a 
jack-in-the-box a child, through his interpretation, de- 
velops a light quick jump with even timing so necessary 
for good rope jumping. On the same record, part 3, 
“Running game” is a rhythm suggesting a bouncing ball 
that also gives the same light-jumping, rhythmic inter- 
pretation. 


After children have tried jumping to music they may 

wish to dramatize rope skipping. Two recordings with 
pronounced timing are “Legend of the Bells,” Victor 
20164 and the Victor record 22169, “With Castanets.” 
Although it is not necessary to have this background of 
rhythm for the teaching of rope jumping, it does help 
children to achieve balance, timing, and a light jump 
which makes rope jumping easier to learn. 

On the first day that a rope is used for group jump- 
ing, a teacher may find it necessary to divide the class 
into three groups. Children who can run in while the 
rope is being turned and begin to jump, without the rope 
being stopped may be in the first group. Children who 
are not able to run in, but who can stand along side of 
the rope and jump as the rope is turned will comprise 
the second group. The third and least experienced group 
are those who cannot jump. The most time must be 
given to the third group, for the other groups can carry 
on with a few suggestions. Since everyone in the first 
two groups will want to jump, it is better if the children 
decide on a number of jumps rather than jumping until 
missing, for so often the good jumper will monopolize 
all the play time. If a child follows his jumping by tak- 
ing the place of one of the rope turners, everyone is as 
sured of several opportunities for jumping. 

When working with the third group which is learning 
to jump, the teacher may find it helpful to turn the 
rope and have the children watch for the moment when 
it hits the ground. They have to learn that when the 
rope is about to touch the ground they should jump 9 
the rope will swing under their feet. After a child 
watches the rope turning, it is then stopped and he 
stands next to the rope. The rope is slowly turned while 
he has the experience of jumping. If he is unable to jump 
the rope, perhaps his timing is inaccurate. Sometimes 
words sung in a swinging time such as “and jump, and 
jump, and jump,” will help him. Other children ate 
afraid of the rope hitting them as it is turned and be 


cause of this fear, jump too soon, or too late. The old7 
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rhyme and stunt that may help them to conquer their 
timidity and also to acquire jumping ability, is “Old 
Man Daisy.” The rope is not fully turned, but is swung 
like a pendulum back and forth with a gradual raising of 
the rope as the jumper says this rhyme: 


Old Man Daisy 

He went crazy, 

Up the ladder 

Down the ladder 
Went old Man Daisy 


When all children have learned to jump, the next step 
is learning to “run in.” An easy way of developing this 
ability is to teach the old routine, “Chase the Fox.” For 
Chase the Fox the rope is turned and the jumper at- 
tempts to run under the rope while it is swung high in 
the air by the rope turners. He is successful if the rope 
does not hit him as he runs through. The next time the 
jumper runs in, jumps once and then runs out. This 
continues with the jumper increasing the number of 
jumps each time until he can run in and jump six jumps, 
and then run out. When the jumper has achieved the 
stunt of running in “front door,” which is running in 
with the rope swinging toward him, he is then ready to 
try “back door” jumping. The jumper runs in “back 
door” when the rope is turned away from him. 


Rope Skipping Rhymes 
After the children have learned to jump, they enjoy 
saying old jumping rhymes, inherited from generations 
of the past. Children in the primary grades enjoy short 
rhymes, such as: 
Chickety, chickety, chop 
How many times before I stop? 
Activity—The jumper runs in front door and jumps 
to a designated number. Jumper may jump on both feet 
at the same time. 


“Mary, Mary, with a curl, 
Will you jump as my best girl?” 
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Lady, lady, at the gate, 
Eating cherries from a plate; 
How many cherries did she partake? 
One, two, three, four, five. 


Activity The jumper may run in either front or back 
door and jump. This activity may be made more difficult 
by jumping on alternate feet. 


I asked my mother for fifteen cents 
To see the elephant jump the fence, 
He jumped so high, he reached the sky, 
’ And never came back till the fourth of July. 


Activity—The jumper does regular jumping to the 
first two lines. The rope is then raised and the jumper 
has to jump higher and higher until he runs out on the 
word July. 

The following rhyme is often used as a school yell, es- 
pecially on occasions such as school picnics. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven, 

When they get there, the angels will say 
(Name of school) children, right this way. 


Activity.—To the numbers the jumper jumps on alter- 
nate feet. On the word heaven, the jumper stoops down 
while the rope turners turn the rope in small circles over 
the jumper’s head. The jumper continues jumping, run- 
ning out at the end of the rhyme. 

As soon as children learn to jump, they like to try 
fast jumping, generally called “red hot pepper.” Boys es- 
pecially like the following short “pepper” rhymes best. 


H-O-T spells 
Red hot pepper. 

Activity.—The rope is turned with the usual swing for 
the rhyme and is then increased in the speed of the turn- 
ing until the jumper misses. 

(Continued on page 450) 


The end of a rope jumping rhythm; the children run off swinging 
ropes over their heads in cowboy fashion. 
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Other “pepper” rhymes are: 
“Fire, fire,” says Mrs. McGuire 
“Where, where,” says Mrs. O’Dare 
“At the Fair,’ says Mrs. Blair 
“And it burns hotter and hotter.” 


Activity —Regular jumping is done until the words 
“hotter and hotter,” and the jumping increases in speed 
until the jumper misses. 


Mother, mother, I am able 

To stand on a chair and set the table; 
Daughter, daughter, don’t forget 

Salt, vinegar, and red hot pepper. 


Activity —The jumper does regular jumping until the 
second line of the rhyme. He then has to jump on one 
foot bending other leg at knee and holding it back while 
jumping. He continues with regular jumping, increasing 
the speed of jumping until he misses. 

Another longer rhymé called “Miss Brown” appeals to 
boys, as well as girls, because of its fast, snappy, “pep- 
per” ending. 

I went downtown 

To meet Miss Brown, 
She gave me a nickle 

To buy a pickle, 
The pickle was sour 

She gave me a flower; 
The flower was red 

She gave me a thread, 
The thread was black 

She gave me a smack, © 
The smack was hard 

She gave me a card, 
And on this card, it said 

H-O-T spells “red hot pepper.” 


A partner rhyme that boys and girls do together using 
a short rope is as follows: 
Mary, Mary with a curl, 
Will you jump as my best girl? 
Slow at first, now that’s the way, 
On we go to the break of day. 

Activity—Boy and girl stand shoulder to shoulder 
clasping arms. The rope is held in outside hand and in 
back. As the rope comes forward over the jumpers’ 
heads they jump in a slow motion, increasing speed on 
the last line and continue until missing. 

Girls in the intermediate grades like to jump to longer 
rhymes, and also rhymes with more of a dramatic story 
to them. 

Down in the valley 
Where the green grass grows, 
Sat little Mary as sweet as a rose. 
Along came Johnny 
And kissed her on the nose, 
How many kisses did she get? 
1, 2; 3, 4; 5, ©, ete. 


Mother, mother, I am ill, 

Send for the doctor on the hill; 
Doctor, doctor shall I die? 

Yes, my child, but do not cry. 
How many flowers shall I have? 
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I should worry, I should care, 
I should marry a millionaire, 

He should die and I should cry, 
And I should marry another guy. 

How many husbands shall [ have? 
i, 2, 3; 4, 5, etc. 


Activity—The jumpers decide themselves before 
jumping on whether any difficult jumping should be done. 
The intricate stunts are usually performed at the end of 
the rhyme to the numbers. Following are some of the 
stunts used: 

1. Jump on alternate feet. 

2. Jump with feet together, then on the next turn of 
the rope legs are spread apart straddle fashion. 

3. Jump Irish step, which is feet apart, and then 
crossed at ankles. 

4. Jump turning a different direction each time. 

5. Jump on one foot swinging other leg in front. Re. 
peat with other foot. 

6. Same stunt swinging leg in back. 

A dramatic rhyme that is acted as well as jumped is 
enjoyed by all. Following is the ever popular “Teddy 
Bear”: 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Turn around. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Touch the ground. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Tie your shoe. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, . 
1, 2, 3, skidoo! 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Go upstairs. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Say your prayers. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Turn off the light. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
Say good night. 


Activity.—The activity follows the words and is done 
as the rope swings high in the air. 

Following is another dramatic rhyme, probably influ- 
enced by the modern dancing school of today. 


Fannie Stancer, 
Do the split. 
Fannie Stancer, 
Give a high kick. 
Fannie Stancer, 
Turn around. 
Fannie Stancer, 
Get out of town. 


Activity——The action suggested by the words of the 
rhyme is done by the jumper. 


Rope-Skipping Routines for Tournaments 
In the spring of the year -when the ground is some- 
times too wet for baseball and other favorite games, rope 
jumping tournaments have an appeal to the older boys 
and girls. The tournament may be elimination, followed 
by a consolation tournament, or may be a ladder tourna 


(Continued on page 450) 
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Streamlined 
Basketball 
Backboard 


By 
H. V. PORTER 


Executive-Secretary, National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations; Secretary, 
National Basketball Committee 


HE 1940-41 basketball rules legalize a 

smaller backboard with all sharp corners 

and edges eliminated. The dimensions are 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Since the origin of the game, backboards have 
been rectangular in. shape, six feet wide and four 
feet high. The basket was attached one foot 
above the lower edge of the board. During the 
early years of the game this shape and size were 
desirable. The space below the level of the bas- 
ket was necessary because the old style basket 
braces were fastened to the board about one foot 
below the basket. In recent years developments 
in gymnasium equipment construction have 
made these cumbersome braces unnecessary. 
Consequently the chief use for most of the space 
on the backboard below the level of the basket 
has disappeared. Another reason why the space 
at the bottom of the board was in use was be- 
cause the early ball was considerably larger than 
the present one. The maximum size for such 
balls was 32 inches in circumference, and be- 
cause of the difficulties in the then known meth- 
ods of construction, most balls stretched to the 
maximum size soon after being placed in use. 
In recent years the size of the ball has been 
reduced to a minimum of 291% inches and a 
maximum of 30 inches. Improved methods of 
construction have resulted in a ball which can be 
made any given size and which will not stretch 
during use. Consequently all balls are now made 
almost exactly 291 inches. The balls also have 
a slightly faster reaction due to improved meth- 
ods of construction which have eliminated all 
sewed seams and consequently all dead spots 
which were inherent in balls made by sewing 
panels of leather and cloth together. This change 
in type of ball is related to the new type back- 
board. A slightly different technique is used in 
bank shots. This change in technique has re- 
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—Courtesy The J. E. Porter Corp. 


Above, an installation of the new bank; below, the official dimensions. 


sulted in the lower part of the backboard being waste space. 
The simple rectangular shape was adapted to unskilled methods 
of construction. It was not uncommon for country schools to 
construct backboards by using the bumpboard from a corn-husk- 
ing wagon, or some similar contraption. The simplest type of 
(Continued on page 447) 
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New Barnes Books 


A MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM for Boys and Girls 


by Vaughn S. Blanchard, Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University—and Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, Wayne University. 


This curriculum for the intermediate grades is a con- 
crete manifestation of co-operative and creative plan- 
ning on the part of teachers in the Detroit Schools under 
the guidance of the authors. It is a modern program 
based upon progressive educational principles, and is 
recommended as a text for courses in Elementary School 
Programs or Curriculum. It furnishes not only the ac- 
tivities for these grades, but in addition objectives, ad- 
ministrative and teaching procedures so necessary for 
the new teacher. 

The Contents: Preface—An Approach to Curriculum Build- 
ing, Organization and Administration, School Administration, 
The Physical Education Department, THE GYMNASIUM 
PROGRAM, Objectives, Organization and Administration, 


Free Play, Squad Play, Mass Games, Basketball, Volley Balj 
DANCE: Rhythmic Fundamentals, Compositio t 
and Clog, Social. _ Tap 
THE PLAYGROUND PROGRAM— Objectives—Organj 

tion and Administration Playground Ball, Soccer, § ball 
Golf, Tennis, Touch Football, Track and Field, Fieldbal 
Intramural Activities, Interschool Activities. 
THE SWIMMING 

and Administration, Fear Elimination, Strokes (te 
Diving. 
THE HEALTH PROGRAM—Objectives—Organization anj 
Administration Examination, Remedial Procedure, Nutrition 


SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 1. Diagrams, Programs 
Methods for Grading, Physical Examination Cards, Forms. 
Decathlon Point System, Class Cards. 2. Fieldball Rules, 
3. Selected References classified under General Education, 
General Health and Physical Education, Health Instruction 
Modern Dance. Music, Folk Dance, Tap and Clog Dance 
Sports and Games, Swimming, Stunts, Tests, Intramural 
Activities. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


AN ANATOMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORTS 


by Gertrude Hawley, M.A., formerly in charge of 
Physical Education for Women at Northwestern 
University and Stanford University, Author of the 
Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise. 


This book has been prepared to fill the gap which exists 
between the fundamental sciences offered to professional 
physical education students and the sports technique or 
methods courses which they study. It is hoped that this 
contribution will enable the student to grasp fully the 
parts which the sciences of anatomy, physiology, physics 
and chemistry should play in physical education. 


The practical application of the function of joints and 

muscles in the activities used in a modern sports pro- 
gram makes the book a desirable one as a text in either 
Kinesiology or Applied Anatomy Courses. It is an 
excellent reference book for all classes in sports tech- 
nique, safety, health education, and posture. 
The Contents: The Functioning of the Joints, The Action of 
the Muscles, Archery, Baseball, Basketball, Equitation, 
Fencing, Field Hockey, Football, Golf, Swimming and 
Diving, Tennis, Track and Field, Winter Sports, Appendix: 
Classification of the Muscles according to their Actions, 
Bibliography, Index. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $3.00. 


AN ANATOMICAL 
ANALYSIS OF 
SPORES 


SINGING "ROUND THE YEAR 


endar form. 
The Contents 

January February March 
Happy New Year Valentine _ Pussy Willow 
The Snowman Abraham Lincoln Tale of a Kite 
Winter Fun George : March Winds 
Stars Washington The Windmill 

The Woodpecker 


Songs and Words by Agnes Wright. Illustrated in April July October 
Four Colors by Edna Potter. April Showers The Fourthof July Playing Indians 
Here is a gay, colorful book of forty-eight songs Sweet Flowers Grandpa’s Farm = Columbus 
written and illustrated expressly for all young boys An Easter Carol My Garden October 
and girls, at home or at school. Teachers of kinder- pandelions Merry-Go-Round Hallowe'en 
garten and primary. grades may use it in the class- : 
room both as an appealing picture book and as a May August November 
book of delightful seasonal songs. The songs and Fair Sailing November 
accompaniments are all simply constructed and the !he Maypole The See-S The Crow 
words are related to the daily experiences of the Daisy Chains os A-Nutting We Go 
children themselves. The songs are grouped in cal- The Brook My Rabbit 


Hand-Organ Man __ Thanksgiving Day 


Apple Blossoms 

September December 
June September A Christmas Carol 
My Swing School Days Christmas Trees 
Our Flag Good Morning, Merry Christmas 
The Circus Good Night The First 
A Sea Chanty On the Playground Christmas 


8" x9" Cloth Color Plates Music $2.00 


To be published October 14th. Place your order so you can plan your Christmas party in advance. 


LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 


by Horace J. Gardner, Author of “Happy Birthday to 
You,” “‘Games and Stunts for All Occasions,”’ ‘“The 
Year ’Round Party Book.’’ Illustrated by Edna 
Potter. 
Here is the complete book on Christmas! Well known 
for his other popular party and game books, the author 
has prepared and callected for this comprehensive and 
delightful volume a vast amount of material that can 
be used by mothers, teachers, club leaders and all who 
wish to plan and arrange celebrations and parties at 
Christmastime. It gives the reader planned parties, 
games, tells how to make decorations, describes planned 
menus and recipes, and outlines all the practical details 
necessary for a successful party. Further, legends about 


Christmas in other lands, stories, poetry, and Christmas 
carols are included. Two Christmas plays, with full 
directions for their production, are also carefully de- 
scribed. 


The Contents: The Greatest Christmas Story Ever Told, 
From a Christmas Scrapbook—Symbols of Christmas, Leg- 
ends and Customs, Christmas Today in Other Lands, The 
Christmas Party-Games for Grownups and Older Children, 
The Homecoming Party, Christmas Quizzes, An Old Fash- 
ioned Children’s Party, Mrs. Santa Claus’ Reception, Games 
for Young Children. Decorations, Menus and Recipes, 
— Carols, Christmas Plays, Christmas Poetry and 
tories. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50. 


Have you our New, Complete, Illustrated Catalogue? 


fi. Barnes & Company, Publishers, 67 West 44th St. New 
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by Ray O. Duncan, As- 
sistant Football Coach, 
University of Illinois. 
In this concise, practical 
volume the author pre- 
sents the fundamentals of 
six-man football and the 
text is particularly pre- 
pared for the coach who 
has had little training in 
football. The basic fun- 
damentals of tackling, 
blocking, passing, kicking 
and running are described 
in logical sequence. 
The Contents: Introduc- 
tory, Stance and Charging, 
Blocking, Tackling, Kick- 
ing, Passing, Offense, De- 
fense, Training, Adminis- 
tration. 

A Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library Volume. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, 

$1.00. 


Six-Man Football Basketball for Girls 


by Wilhelmine E. Meissner, Chair- 
man, Department of Physical 
Education, Bayside High School, 
Long Island, and Elizabeth 
Yeend Meyers, Instructor of 
Physical Education, New York 
University. 
A complete revision of the author’s 
earlier book, this new volume em- 
phasizes particularly instruction in 
fast and well timed passes, clever 
dodges, quick accurate shots, well 
executed pivots and purposeful floor 
plays. While especially prepared 
for the coach, this manual is ad- 
mirably suited for use and study 
by the players. 
The Contents: History, Equipment, 
Teaching of Basketball, Catching and 
Passing, Individual Techniques or 
Tactics, Shooting, Offense, Defense, 
Officiating. 
A Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library Volume. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 


by Joseph Vince, Olympic Coach, 
1936. 

This new book will be of equal in- 
terest to both beginners and ex- 
perts. All phases of the sport are 
covered and the explanations and 
definitions are set forth with clar- 
ity and conciseness. The author, 
above all, aims to give the reader 
a complete understanding of the 
fundamentals of fencing. 

The Contents: Brief History, Foil: 
Grip, Initial Position, Salute, On 
Guard, Footwork, Hand Positions, 
Target, Guard Positions, Attacks, 
Parries, Ripostes, Redouble, Timing, 
Boutwork, Exercises, Target Practice; 
Epee: Grip, Guard Position, Attacks, 
Parries, Boutwork, Exercises, Electric 
Epee; Saber: Grip, Positions, Whirl, 
Target, Attacks, Parries, Ripostes, 
Boutwork, Exercises. 

A Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library Volume. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 


by Joe Falearo, World’s Unde- 
feated Match Game Bowling 
Champion, and Murray Good- 
man. 


The fundamentals and principles of 
championship bowling are outlined 
and described. The reader is taken 
right through an imaginary bowl- 
ing game. Situations are outlined 
and instructions are given on how 
to meet and overcome obstacles to 
good bowling. 


The Contents: Introduction, Princi- 
ples, Equipment, Delivery, Direction 
and Speed, Strikes and Spares, Women 
in Bowling, Etiquette, Duck Pins and 
Other Bowling Games, Teams, Leagues, 
Tournaments, Bowling Do’s and 
Don’ts, Official Rules. 
A Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library Volume. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 


New Price - Only $/.00 
VISUAL AIDS 


Now Ready! 


OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL GUIDE 


TEACHING SPORTS 


by Therese Powdermaker, Author of Physical 
Education Play Activities for Girls in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

The material in this book is planned so that it can 

be detached and used for bulletin board, visual dem- 

onstration of the sport covered. Each sport is illus- 

trated so that the techniques are demonstrated, 


FOR WOMEN 


Published for the National Section of Women’s 
Athletics of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 

Containing the revised rules, basketball technique 

chart, Official Rating, new articles, illustrations, 

etc., this new guide should be used by every 
coach and player. 
Paper 25 cents. Cloth 50 cents. 


clearly and accurately. 


Bowling, Deck Tennis, Diving, 


ing, Skiing, Soccer, Softball, 
Tennis, Track, Volley Ball. 


The Sports are: Archery. Badminton, Basketball. Boating, 
Fencing, Hockey, Golf, 
Handball, Horseshoes, Lacrosse. Riding, Shuffleboard, Skat- 
Swimming, Table Tennis, 


Spiral bound, Punched, 9” x 12” $1.00 


Don’t forget 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALL SCOREBOOK 
FOR WOMEN 
Contains space for 31 games with instructions 
for scoring. 
Spiral Bound, 35 cents 


To Be Published October 14th. 


Order Now por Prompt Delivery 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 


A Handbook of Information on 20 Sports 
Including the Official Rules 


by John R. Tunis. Illustrated by Johan Bull. 

The author’s definition of sport is simple. He says, “‘A sport 
is a game or some form of physical exercise done for the fun 
of it.’ In this inspirational and encyclopedic volume, he 
provides complete information on practically every kind of 
sport that can be played for the fun of it. In his inimitable 
style he gives the background of each sport, interesting 
anecdotes, where it is played, who plays it, illustration of 
the playing area, description of equipment, the Official Rules, 
bibliography, and information concerning the national asso- 
ciations on each sport. He presents to you, in one volume, 


complete descriptions of our popular sports and provides 
you with the machinery to further your own interest in such 
sports as may appeal to you. The philosophy that “the im- 
portant thing is not necessarily to play well, not to win, not 
to be a champion, but to have fun and obtain the benefits of 
the game,” permeates the entire book. 

The Contests: Each sport is presented under Story of Sport, 
Equipment, Playing Area, Official Rules, Bibliography, National 
Association. The sports included are, Archery, Bowling, Deck 
Tennis, Fencing, Golf, Handball, Horseshoes, Lawn Bowls, Bad- 
minton, Tennis, Paddle Tennis, Table Tennis, Squash Tennis, 
Squash Racquets, Roque, Shuffleboard, Softball, Volley Ball, 
Skiing, Skating. 


8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.50. 


Our New Catalogue is now ready. May we send you a copy? 


4A. J. Barnes & Company, Publishers, 67 West 44th %, New York 
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Tips Buying Football Equipment 


By 
ELWIN K. SHAIN 


Equipment Manager, Department of Athletics 
State University of lowa 


ment, which at this time of year is probably up- 

permost in your minds, I should like to make a few 
statements which should govern the purchase of all ath- 
letic equipment. First of all, plan your purchases two 
or three years ahead if possible. To do this you will have 
to standardize your equipment; that is, select the particu- 
lar type of shoulder pad, basketball jersey, baseball shoe, 
or whatever it happens to be and make up your mind to 
use that particular type over a period of time. This will 
allow you to purchase a part of your needs in succeeding 
years; and, at the end of the time, have a complete stock 
of the type of equipment which you consider of the great- 
est value. Of course, everyone makes mistakes and it may 
be necessary to change to something else before your 
buying program on this particular item is completed. Per- 
haps you did not make an error in judgment, but some 
new development has improved or made obsolete that 
item of equipment you selected. 

Second, don’t fool around with your equipment. For 
example, don’t make a lot of changes in the pattern, or 
put gadgets on pads unless you have tried these out in all 
respects and believe they are a definite improvement over 
the standard article. Making these changes is expensive 
and of questionable value. You must remember, too, that 
during the season, should additional equipment be re- 
quired, a much longer period of time is required to make 
up the special numbers. You will find if your idea is good 
that most companies are more than willing to make a 
sample using your idea to see if it works out in actual use. 

Third, stay away from flashy colors especially in the 
lighter shades unless you can afford to buy complete new 
uniforms each year and make a lot of replacements dur- 
ing the season. There never has been and never will be a 
cleaning setup which can handle all types of color and 
material with perfect satisfaction. Don’t get mixtures of 
material for game use. By mixtures of material, I mean 
mixing cotton and wool in a jersey—the dyes do not af- 
fect wool and cotton, cotton and silk, or any other com- 
bination you may name in exactly the same way. Even 
our black and dark blue will show different shades after 
they have been cleaned a very few times. I do not mean 
to limit this necessarily to a jersey. The same thing is 
true wherever two different kinds of material are put in 
the same garment, such as football pants which have a 
front of one type of material and a back of another. 

Fourth, if you are having any problems with your ath- 
letic equipment, ask various salesmen concerning them. 
These men know that one way of earning your respect is 


Ben saying anything concerning football equip- 
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to give you service of whatever nature you wish. Perhan: 
a coach in another section of the state has had the same 
trouble with a certain item of equipment and did some. 
thing to remedy the situation. Perhaps your problem js 
new to the salesman, and he can offer some suggestions 
after questioning other coaches in his territory. Generally 
speaking, these men are only too glad to do this sort of 
thing for you. However, you must use common sense on 
any advice they may give you. Some of them know no 
more about athletic equipment than any layman. Neither 
should you allow yourself to be placed under obligation 
by accepting gifts or special favors. Also be on guard 
against giving orders just because the salesman is a “good 
fellow.” Make your decisions and write up your orders 
after you have seen the samples of the different manufac. 
turers and compared prices. 

Fifth, generally speaking, so far as athletic equipment 
is concerned, the old story of “getting what you paid for” 
holds true. There are one or two legitimate reasons why 
a concern may' offer you better prices on the same mer- 
chandise or for merchandise of the same quality. If a 
firm’s sales volume is unusually large this may permit 
them to cut their cost a little because of a larger spread 
of their overhead. I know of one concern that pays less 
rent in a rather small city than another firm located in 
Chicago pays taxes for a building which they own. | 
would consider these as legitimate reasons for lower 
prices and I know of no others. 

Lastly, if the representative from some small manufac- 
turer calls on you offering merchandise at a much lower 
price, be careful. The chances are that somewhere in its 
manufacture something has been eliminated to cut its 
manufacturing cost. I am sure you do not want to help 
this firm do its experimenting with your equipment and 
your money. Let someone else provide funds for their ex- 
periments and the development of their products. In gen- 
eral, the old reliable manufacturers are familiar to you 
and they all have some particular trait or quality which 
makes your continued purchase of their merchandise of 
mutual benefit. 


HEN you begin to think about football equipment 

one of the first things which you must decide is the 
weight of the equipment which you are going to buy. 
Your trainer or medical supervisor wants protection and 
you can’t have protection without weight. The coach 
wants lightness of equipment in order to have the great- 
est possible amount of speed from his material. The prin- 
cipal or athletic director wants something that will last 
a reasonable length of time. You who are going to buy 
this equipment have a problem of balancing the wishes 
of these different individuals keeping the element of pr0- 
tection uppermost in mind. Unfortunately, crude as it is, 
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after a certain point is reached only “trial and error” can 
carry you further. If you buy a nice soft flat shoulder pad 
and one of your boys comes up with a broken collar bone 
or a shoulder separation you have made a mistake. Fol- 
lowing are certain qualities which in my opinion are im- 
portant in obtaining good equipment. 

I suppose so far as football equipment is concerned 
that the two items which are of most importance are the 
shoes and the head gears. In your shoes get a soft toe 
for comfort. Get changeable cleats and be sure that 
there is a good steel plate in the sole and heel. If you 
possibly can, get the shoes of kangaroo skin—whether 
blue or yellow back makes little difference. As to whether 
the shoes should be split shank or straight shank is a 
matter of opinion. So far as cleats on these shoes are con- 
cerned, if you are able to have only one type of cleat get 
soft ones. They are more comfortable and wear longer. 
If you can afford two or three sets of cleats, govern your 
purchase by the nature of the fields on which you play. 
On hard ground use a soft cleat and vice versa. Mud 
cleats should only be worn in heavy mud or deep snow. 

Head gears must have a web suspension in the crown. 
Foam rubber is a nice lining for a game or two, but as 
soon as it has been soaked with perspiration it loses its 
life rapidly. Under the most favorable circumstances 
foam rubber in the crown will not last longer than one 
season while a web suspension will last indefinitely. A 
one-piece crown is desirable but not necessary. If you 
can afford it, have the fibre crown covered with leather 
and lined with light weight felt. The additional protec- 
tion and the added life of the headgear are well worth 
the money it will cost. 


THER items of football equipment concerning which 

something should be said are pants, jerseys, shoul- 

der pads, hip pads, and knee pads. These will be dis- 
cussed in that order. 

Pants—-Where a single individual must coach, take 
care of his equipment, see that it is taken care of in the 
proper manner, etc., it might be advisable to buy one- 
piece pants since the hip pad, thigh pad, and knee pad 
are built in as a single unit thus requiring less care and 
cutting the initial cost. It is much cheaper in the long 
run to purchase shell pants and buy the various types of 
pads separately. I say it is cheaper to buy shell pants be- 
cause a good practice shell can be purchased from $2.00 
up and may be discarded without fear of large replace- 
ment costs; while in the one-piece pant, discarding means 
complete replacement of not only the pant but the various 
pads. So far as the material in pants is concerned, it is 
generally advisable to use duck for practice wear, and for 
games a colored whip cord or gabardine. Silk and satin 
pants are flashy, weigh very little, and, from the service 
standpoint, have been improved somewhat, but they are 
still materials which cannot stand abuse. Under no cir- 
cumstances would I recommend knii pants. Besides the 
necessity of constantly watching for and repairing snags 
to prevent runs, they are heavy and become heavier as 
they absorb perspiration or moisture on a wet day. So 
far as I know they have but one advantage and that is 
the elasticity of the material. In the last year or two 
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manufacturers have produced a knit garment using lastex 
core which permits considerable elasticity and therefore 
a better fit. However, the cost of these in most instances 
is prohibitive. Whatever type of shell pants you buy be 
sure that the thigh guard pockets are set a little to the 
side and have a knee pad or knee pad pocket put in which 
comes to the bottom of the thigh pad pocket. This is 
necessary so that there will be no space between the knee 
pad and thigh pad where a chance blow may cause a 
“charley horse.” 

Jerseys —If you can afford it, buy pure worsted jer- 
seys. Over a period of time they will be more economical, 
give better service, be more satisfactory to the players, 
and present a better appearance than any others. If you 
are buying a jersey for practice purposes only, a mixture 
of mercerized cotton will add a little to its life, but 
will take away its qualities of comfort and appearance. 
Mercerized cotton or rayon mixed with worsted will give 
a sheen to the garment which cannot be obtained other- 
wise; but as has been mentioned before, the appearance 
cannot be maintained through continued laundering or 
dry cleaning. 

One fallacy under which too many people are laboring 
is that worsted jerseys are hot. Worsted absorbs perspira- 
tion and permits more rapid evaporation, hence is cooler 
than any other type of jersey material now known. If 
you have seen the men working before the open-hearth 
furnaces or wherever there is extreme heat, you will find 
them wearing wool clothing for this one reason. 

In buying jerseys always have the supporter attach- 
ment put on. There is a slight additional cost for this, 
but it will more than pay for itself by holding pads in 
place, never slipping out of the pants, and generally im- 
proving the appearance of the garment. Have elbow pads 
sewn in, and be sure the sleeves are long enough. A lot 
of companies can knock 25c off the cost of a jersey by 
leaving two inches off the sleeve length. This practice is 
common, so watch for it when you are buying jerseys. 

Shoulder Pads.—For the past ten years there has been 
more or less discussion concerning the relative merits of 
flat pads and cantilever pads. The cantilever pad made 
up with a leather or web strap holding the body of the 
pad off the shoulder is not a good pad. Of this there can 
be no question. The cantilever pad, made up so that the 
body of the pad rests on the shoulder with the arch over 
the top, is, in my opinion, the best type of pad obtain- 
able because of its ability to distribute a blow to the chest 
and back which permits very little to fall on the shoul- 
ders. Each year our athletes are coming up with shoulders 
less and less developed. This is due to several circum- 
stances, but probably more than any other to the lack 
of hard work. Every bit of protection possible should be 
obtained for these shoulders which circumstances have 
not caused Mother Nature to pad. The flat pads are more 
comfortable than cantilever pads. They also present a 
better appearance. When lined with heavy rubber foam, 
they give an element of protection for a short period of 
time; but as in other cases wherever foam is used, they 
soon lose their life even though they are covered with 
airplane silk and other types of material which are sup- 

(Continued on page 446) 
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Suggested Duties and Responsibilities 
Our Professional Organizations 


A Partial Report of the Relationships Committee 


B: ACTION of the 
Legislative Council 
of the American As- EARL E. BOUSHEY 
sociation for Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the annual 
convention held in San 
Francisco, April, 1939, a 
committee was designated 
to formulate a statement 
of the relationships among 
the National Association, 
the district associations, 
the state associations, and 
the units within the state 
associations. 

The committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. Margaret 
Bell, then president, pre- 
sented its suggestions and 
recommendations to the administrative bodies of the Na- 
tional Association at the 1940 convention held in Chicago. 
These suggestions and recommendations were grouped 
under the following headings: (1) general, (2) all-inclu- 
sive membership, (3) conventions (Conferences), (4) 
national association, (5) district associations, (6) state 
and local associations, (7) state directors, (8) suggested 
duties and responsibilities of the various units. 

Certain parts of the report were accepted for immediate 
use, while the report as a whole was referred to the Gen- 
eral Policies Committee and to the incoming Governing 
Board for further study and a report at the 1941 con- 
vention. It was recommended that the suggested duties 
and responsibilities of the various units of our organiza- 
tion be published in the JouRNAL and disseminated widely 
to state and district officers and associations for further 
study and discussion. 

The aim of these suggestive duties and responsibilities 
is to clarify generally the nature, scope, and function of 
each unit and lead to closer integration and mutual help- 
fulness. There is need for unity and stability among our 
professional organizations. The National Association 
derives much of its strength from the fact that it is not 
just a national organization, but that it is an association 
in the true sense of the word of many interests and or- 
ganizations. The time has come for health and physical 
educators, and recreation people to join hands in an un- 
broken chain. 

Desirable relationships enable every unit to keep its 
house in order and to live within its income. Interrela- 
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The Committee: 


University of Oregon, Eugene 
State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Cumberland School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Indiana University, Bloomington; Chairman 


tionships should always 
function on a democratic 
basis. The concept of ef. 
fective relationship is not 
that of the submergence 
of any one of the units to 
the control and domina- 
tion of the others. It js 
rather an organic func- 
tioning of all units into 
planned, directed, and co- 
operative effort. 

These duties and te- 
sponsibilities are modeled 
somewhat after those pre- 
sented to local, state, and 
national education asso- 
ciations by Reuben T. 
Shaw, President of the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1938-39. These present a helpful guide. 

The list does not aim to present a complete picture of 
what is being done nor what should be done by any one 
unit. Rather it is a composite of the major activities that 
are being carried on by health, physical education, and 
recreation groups, and of responsibilities which are gen- 
erally recognized to be inherent in such professional units. 
The order in which the items are listed is of no special 
significance. 

With special reference to local associations, no one 
group usually sponsors all of the activities listed. The 


.extent of this program is usually determined by the size 


of the group, the interest of its members, the energy of 
its leaders, the help it receives, and particularly by its 
needs. However, each should have a broad professional 
program integrated with the state, district, and National 
Associations performing as many of these duties and re- 
sponsibilities as the above factors will permit. 


1. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


To bring about a greater unity of purpose and correla- 
tion of effort among those engaged in the various aspects 
of health, physical education, and recreation in schools 
and other educational institutions. 

To set up broad general standards and policies relating 
to health, physical education, and recreation. 

To work for maintenance and improvement of health, 
physical education, and recreation service for all units. 


To promote movements which will give stability and 
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progressive character to health, physical education, and 


recreation undertakings. 
To develop a comprehensive platform for health, physi- 


cal education, and recreation in public education and con- ~ 


tinually work toward its realization. 

To adopt a code of ethics for the profession and make 
every effort to acquaint the membership of all units with 
its provisions. 

To work for the continued professional growth of those 
engaged in health, physical education, and recreation 
work. 

To work within the profession for the welfare of health, 
physical education, and recreation teachers in such mat- 
ters as in-service-education, certification, tenure, retire- 
ment, and adequate salaries. 

To promote continuous study and research with respect 
to the process of educating for health, physical education, 
and recreation, and the means of its improvement. 

To serve as a fact-finding organization and to publish 
and disseminate these facts to the membership of all 
units. 

To be alert to recognize influences harmful to health, 
physical education, and recreation, especially in the 
schools. 

To work with its component units and assist them with 
their activities by furnishing informational services and 
personal help. 

To offer informational facilities to individual members 
of all units. 

To maintain permanent headquarters manned by a 
well-trained staff to carry out the Association’s policies 
and program as set up by its governing bodies. 

To stand as the representative health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation group of the country from the lay 
point of view and to justify this position by systematic 
contacts with lay groups and sponsorships of worthy 
health, physical education, and recreation movements. 

To aim generally to stimulate professionally and pro- 
mote the development of the field and its workers. 

To hold a practical and stimulating annual conference. 

To cooperate with all affiliated and non-affiliated 
groups working for life conservation and human welfare. 

To cooperate with the N.E.A. and function as one of 
its progressive departments. 

To encourage scientific progress and human welfare. 

To carry especially the inspiration of nationally known 
leaders in the field to teachers in all parts of the country. 

To stimulate the performance of its duties and respon- 
sibilities by acceptance of the basic principle of relation- 
ship that any of the units—local, state, district, or 
national—is only as strong as the individuals who sup- 
port it. 

Il. District Associations 


To serve in skeletal form as subdivisions of the Na- 
tional Association to help decentralize the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the A.A.H.P.E.R. as listed under I above, 
and to act as agents for coordinating the activities of the 
states within their respective boundaries. 

To conduct an annual conference as a device for bring- 
ing together the membership of nearby states for pur- 
poses of discussion, education, stimulation, and contact. 
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To aid state associations especially within their respec- 
tive boundaries to: (a) awaken and promote a wide and 
intelligent interest in the field, (b) acquire and dissemi- 
nate accurate information, (c) provide such means of 
promotion as will secure more than an adequate program. 


Ill. State Associations 


To assume the leadership in the state and cooperate in 
all school health, physical education, and recreation mat- 
ters, and especially to assume leadership in the analysis 
and solution of local field problems. 

To sponsor and promote health, physical education, and 
recreation legislation favorable to the schools. 

To carry on fact-finding activities and furnish informa- 
tion to local units and members, district units, and the 
National Association. 

To serve as a coordinating agency for its local units 
and to provide field service for promoting the program of 
the association among these groups. 

To carry on a well-planned public relations program 
for health, physical education, and recreation. 

To carry on membership campaigns. 

To adopt a code of ethics in harmony with that of the 
National Association and to make every effort to put it 
into practice. 

To carry on a vigorous health, physical education, and 
recreation teacher welfare program. 

To stand for adequate salary schedules based on pro- 
fessional training and length and efficiency of service. 

To adopt a long-term plan of professional improvement 
including higher standards of certification. 

To encourage movements designed to improve instruc- 
tion and the curriculum in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

To hold at least one practical and stimulating annual 
conference. 

To publish a news bulletin and other periodicals, as 
may be necessary, to be sent to all members to keep them 
informed on the association’s program. 

To establish as definite headquarters as possible and 
to provide adequate help for carrying on the work. 

To cooperate with the District and National Associa- 
tions and send delegates to the legislative councils. 

To cooperate with the District and National Associa- 
tions in promoting all phases of the program and in so 
far as possible translate national standards and policies 
into practice. 

To call on the District and National Associations for 
help in the state program. 

To cooperate effectively and help organize activities in 
related fields, such as with the state education association 
or any other affiliated state group in all phases of the pro- 
gram. 

To help interest and educate the part-time specialists, 
school administrators, and classroom teachers whose major 
interest lies outside of our field. 


IV. Local Organizations 
To promote a professional attitude toward teaching 
health, physical education, and recreation by working for: 
(a) professional improvement of teachers in service, and 
(Continued on page 444) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


At our San Francisco convention, held in April, 1939, a com- 
mittee was appointed to bring about an agreement for the merger 
of the Women’s Division N.A.A.F. with the A.A.H.P.E.R. With 
favorable official action from both organizations, this merger has 
now been completed. President Jones has asked Emma Waterman, 
who was chairman of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Division at the time of the merger, Ruth Atwell, chairman of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, and N. P. Neilson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, to confer on necessary adjustments so that the 
fine work done through the years by the Women’s Division may 
continue without interruption under Association auspices. 

All publications formerly distributed by the Women’s Division 
are now available at the Association office. 

At the annual meeting in Chicago last April, the following 

resolutions were passed by the Legislative Council: 
1. Cancellation of the Olympic Games 

Wuereas, The 1940 Olympic Games originally to be held in 
Finland have been officially cancelled, and 

Wuereas, The purposes of the Olympic Games are in harmony 
with our profession, and 

Wuereas, The Olympic Games are a source of great stimulus 
to the direction of health, physical education, and recreation, and 

Wuereas, The Olympic Games and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation have many pur- 
poses in common; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Legislative Council of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
express regret that the cancellation of the Olympic Games became 
necessary ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the soonest possible restoration of the 
Olympiad; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Committee, the President of the 
American Olympic Committee, and the press; and that this resolu- 
tion be published in the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epvu- 
CATION. 

2. Interscholastic Boxing. 

WueEREAS, There seems to be an increasing tendency to pro- 
mote interscholastic boxing in some communities and on the part 
of some individuals, and 

Wuereas, Boxing on a highly competitive basis is known to be 
potentially dangerous to the safety and welfare of boys participat- 
ing; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation recommends the discontinuance of 
interscholastic boxing for boys eighteen years of age or younger; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association shall encourage all school ad- 
ministrators to take steps immediately to eliminate boxing from 
their interscholastic athletic programs. 

3. State High School Athletic Championships 

Wuereas, There seems to be a growing tendency to promote 
state championships in interscholastic sports for both girls and 
boys, and 

Wuereas, There seems to be sufficient evidence that the win- 
ners of these championships do not necessarily represent the teams 
deserving these honors, and 

Wuereas, There seems to be but little doubt that the partici- 
pants are being exploited by “outside” factions, and 

Wuereas, There seems to be no evidence that the receipts of 
such contests ate being diverted into educational channels, and 

Wuereas, There seems to be a growing tendency to permit 
these contests to disrupt the school day; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the A.A.H.P.E.R. encourage the elimination of 
all interscholastic State Championship Contests for both boys and 
girls; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the A.A.H.P.E.R. seek the assistance of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations in 
gaining the above objective. 


4. American Football for Women 

Wuereas, A set of rules and a plan of organization and pro- 
motion for a game called “American Football for Women” haye 
been published and sold in sporting goods stores, and 

Wuereas, The game has received considerable publicity through 
motion pictures and certain pictorial magazines, and 

Wuereas, The game has been originated and organized by men 
and is being promoted by men on the basis of the most intensive 
competition, including “national championships” and the naming 
of an All-American team, and 

Wuereas, Severe bodily contact and injury may well occur in 
this game, in spite of the ruling out of the tackle, and 2 

Whereas, The dangers of commercialization and of exploita- 
tion of girls and women in this game are extreme, due primarily 
to the fact that these practices are already well established in con. 
nection with the game of football; and 

Wuereas, Participation of girls and women in the game of 
football is not in harmony with the main purpose of the athletic 
program for women as stated in the “Standards in Athletics of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics,” i.e., “the good of the 
participant”; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation go on record as opposed to the devel- 
opment of the game of football for women, and that it give all 
possible publicity to this resolution among groups which are in 
any way concerned with the welfare of girls and women. 


The New Mexico State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion, and Phi Epsilon Kappa, physical education fraternity, were 
represented on the Legislative Council for the first time at the 
Chicago meetings. 


The following are among the recommendations of the General 
Policies Committee and the Governing Board which were passed 
by the Legislative Council at its April meeting: 

1. That the fiscal year of the Association be changed to cor- 
respond with the fiscal year of the National Education Association 
—June 1 to May 31. 

2. That any joint committee with any other organization must 
be sanctioned by the Legislative Council; 

3. That a class of associate membership be established, dues to 
be the same as those for active and professional membership, 
including all privileges except the right to vote and to hold office. 

4. That life membership in the Association should be limited 
to individuals. 

5. That after present commitments are taken care of, the 
Association work toward the centralization of all publications in 
the Association office; 

6. That no section membership dues be permitted; 

7. That the two sections on research appoint a joint com- 
mittee from their active workers to study the desirability of a 
combined section or combined programs; a similar committee 
should be set up by the three sections on teacher training and 


leadership. 
* * * 


Here is some information which you might like to jot down 
for future reference. 

The 1941 convention of the National Association will be held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 30-May 3. Mazie Scanlan of 
the Atlantic City Public Schools will act as Convention Manager. 
The Convention Committee consists of President Jones; Executive 
Secretary Neilson; Dr. Duggan, President-Elect; Dr. W. L. 
Hughes, President of the Eastern District; Grace Jones, Secretary 
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of the Eastern District; Grace Purbeck, President of the New 
Jersey Association; Dr. A. G. Ireland, and Miss Scanlan. 
The Northwest District will meet in Portland, Oregon, March 


27-29. 
Reno, Nevada, will be the meeting-place for the Southwest 


District, on April 19-20. : 

The Central District will meet in Fargo, N. D.; the Midwest 
in Charleston, W. Va.; and the Southern in Louisville, Ky. Dates 
of these meetings will be announced soon. 

* * 

The membership of the Association has reached a new record 
total of 10,231 members. Detailed figures by states are given 
below. 


OrricIAL MEMBERSHIP COUNT—JUNE, 1940 


Student Grand Council 


Life $5.00 $2.00 Total Active Prof. Quart. Total Members* 


Alabama 17° 17 3 1 154 2 
Arizona 7 1 391 
Arkansas 3 5 1 39 
California 3 174 502 679 120 19 Ii 829 4 
Colorado 20 76 96 5 1 102 1 
Conn. 1 20 118 139 12 1512 
Delaware 6 17 23 3 26 1 
District 15 100 115 6 2 134 2 
Florida 9 44 53 22 1 76 1 
Georgia 8 65 73 5 1 1 so 1 
Idaho 5 13 18 1 19 of 
Illinois 5 125 1,000 1,130 100 7 11 1,248 6 
Indiana 1 45 85 231 38 3 1 273 2 
Iowa 1 10°. 11 3 191 2 
Kansas 35 846 #1 16 2 5 174 2 
Kentucky 18 62 80 16 2 2 100 1 
Louisiana 25 134 159.’ 14 6 3 182 2 
Maine 10 30 40 K 43 1 
Maryland 1 15 87 103 9 1 Ps 115 2 
Mass. 3 77 270 8350 223 8 4 585 3 
Michigan 2 40 261 303 v2 4 5 384 3 
Minn. 1 49 142 192 29 3 6 230 z 
Miss. 9 35 44 1 1 46 1 
Missouri 48 161 209 10 5 3 227 2 
Montana 6 21 27 1 1 29 1 
Nebraska 1 8 48 57 16 1 z 76 | 
Nevada 3 15 18 1 19 1 
N. H. 6 19 25 1 26 1 
N. J. 1 39 324 364 8 4 376 3 
N.M. 5 18 23 1 24 1 
N. Y 4 210 925 1,139 102 39 #2 «1,292 6 
N.C 18 67 85 29 1 115 1 
N.D 5 22 27 1 1 2 31 1 
Ohio 2 78 336 416 57 19 13 505 3 
Oklahoma 11 64 75 4 3 3 85 1 
Oregon 2 22 64 88 27 1 116 1 
Penn 3 81 440 524 40 4 7 575 4 
Rt 1 6 32 39 4 43 1 
S.C 6 50 56 3 1 60 1 
S. BD. 5 24 31 1 1 2 35 1 
Tennessee 8 65 73 rf 4 2 86 1 
Texas 65 207 272 15 2 5 294 2 
Utah | 10 46 57 1 1 3 62 1 
Vermont 3 19 22 1 1 24 1 
Virginia 21 55 76 8 3 87 1 
Wash. 26 82 108 4 1 5 118 2 
W. Va. 13 73 86 7 1 1 95 1 
Wisconsin 52 162 214 39 z 3 258 2 
Wyoming 4 8 12 1 13 OF 
Alaska 3 3 3 OF 
Canal Zone 1 3 4 1 1 6 Oy 
Hawaii 7 18 25 1 26 OT 
Philippines 3 22 25 25 OF 
Porto Rico 1 7 8 8 T 
Foreign 


(Misc.) 1 61 193 255 1 4 12 272 
Totals 34 1,608 7,144 8,786 1,124 163 158 10,231 


*Council representation is based on the number of life, active, and pro- 
fessional members. 
t Not affiliated. 
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Health 


Posters 


Attractively printed in 
two colors on heavy pa- 
per, these posters vividly portray important 
health messages suitable for any grade. 


HYGEIA’S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


You can have these eight beautiful posters 
free with a special six-month subscription 
to HYGEIA for only $1.00. Think of it! 
Six issues of HYGEIA and eight health 
posters. The copies of HYGEIA alone 
would cost you $1.50 at the newsstand. 


HOW HYGEIA AIDS 
YOU IN YOUR WORK 


HYGEIA supplies you with new, authentic information 
about health. Articles by leading authorities give you 
a wealth of material for outside reading, health projects, 


Don’t miss this valuable 
offer. Fill out the sub- 
scription coupon below, 
enclose $1.00, and mail 
TODAY. 


Published by the American 
Medical Association. 


HYGEIA The Health Magazine 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me those eight Free Health Posters and enter 


my name at once for the next six issues of HYGEIA. 
I am enclosing $1.00. 
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American Education Week will be observed November 10-16 
for the twentieth consecutive year. The Week, sponsored jointly 
by the National Education Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will have as its general theme, “Education 
for the Common Defense.” 

* 

A communication from President Roosevelt bearing on col- 
lege registration has been made public. Addressed to the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, it reads: 

“Reports have reached me that some young people who had 
planned to enter college this fall, as well as a number of those 
who attended college last year, are intending to interrupt 
their education at this time because they feel that it is more 
patriotic to work in a shipyard, or to enlist in the Army or 
Navy, than it is to attend college. Such a decision would be 
unfortunate. 

“We must have well-educated and intelligent citizens who 
have sound judgment in dealing with the difficult problems 
of today. We must also have scientists, engineers, economists, 
and other people with specialized knowledge, to plan and to 
build for national defense as well as for social and economic 
progress. Young people should be advised that it is their 
patriotic duty to continue the normal course of their educa- 
tion, unless and until they are called, so that they will be 
well prepared for greatest usefulness to their country. They 
will be promptly notified if they are needed for other patriotic 
services.” 

Wellesley College will hold an Institute on Science and the 

Nation’s Food from October 24 through 26. 
* * * 

Mrs. Thelma Z. Kyser, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Louisiana State Normal College, 
since 1921, has retired. Mrs. Kyser organized the first Wom- 
en’s Athletic Association in that state in 1923. She was also 
the first president of the State Association. She has made 
many fine contributions to girls’ and women’s work and to 
the field of health. 

* * * 

Randolph W. Webster, University of Michigan, received his 
Ph.D. degree in the philosophy of education. At Michigan he has 
been connected with intramural sports and the teacher-training 
departments. 

* * * 

Dr. Lloyd Jones assumes the duties of Professor of Physica! 
Education this fall at the Pennsylvania State College. He 
was formerly at West Virginia University. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Y.M.C.A. has issued a most novel and in- 
teresting 8-page folder. Entitled “Three Score and Ten,” it is the 
70th annual report of the Association; but different from many 
similar reports, the services of the Association are presented 
vividly through the use of graphs and pictures, with only a small 
amount of text matter. 

* * * 

The 25th National Recreation Congress will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 30-October 4. Headquarters: 
Hotel Statler. 

* 

During the’summer the Sargent College of Physical Education 
made the pages of the well-known pictorial magazine Life, in a 
feature article. The issue was that of July 8. 


Received materials from Fannie M. Steve, Health Edu- 
cation Director, Madison Public Schools. She has been giv- 
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ing a series of very interesting broadcasts in Tegard to 
teaching of rhythms and games over two well-known stg. 
tions. The material is very helpful and interesting, 

* * * 

Received from Nat Holman, Director of Basketball, City Cg. 
lege of New York, a very fine “Selected Bibliography on Basket. 
ball.” This bibliography is complete and well organized accorgi 
to topics. 

* * * 

Wynn Fredericks, Director, Health and Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa., received his doctor's 
degree at Pennsylvania State College. He is very much interested 
in the field of teacher training. 

* * * 

The newsletter issued by the students of the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Texas is a peppy 
and interesting one and is full of snappy local news and per. 
sonal items. 

* * * 

Ernst Hermann, for many years Dean of the Sargent College of 
Physical Education, Boston University, is retiring, according to 
an announcement received from the University. Dr. Nelson §, 
Walke has assumed the position of Director of the College. 

* * * 


Saw a very fine boys’ and girls’ high school physical edy. 
cation program at Crowley High School, Crowley, Louisiana, 
It is a daily one-hour period, 300 minutes a week, and in- 
cludes a broad well-balanced program. The students re- 
ceived academic credit. A very able man and a very able 
woman teacher conducted it. 

* * * 

Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Assistant Professor, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, received his Ed.D. degree at that university. His dissertation 
was a comprehensive manuscript on the subject of “Tests and 
Measures in Physical Education.” 

* * * 


The Cortland Normal School which has been designated 
by the State Department of Physical Education as the State 
Training School in Physical Education has been granted 
the power to award degrees (Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion), writes F. J. Moench, head of the department, 

* * * 


Received from Howard G. Danford, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Safety Education Association, a copy of the first issue of the 
Safety Education Bulletin. This Association was organized last 
spring and it has a membership of over one hundred scattered 
throughout twenty-seven states. Mr. Danford has been working 
with Dr. Herbert J. Stack, at the Center for Safety Education 
of New York University. 

* * * 

Ruth Diamond, Omaha Municipal University, has for the 
past two years, as president of the Nebraska State Associa- 
tion, made an excellent contribution in the development of 
a strong State Association with a splendid newsletter. 

Received word from Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director 
of Health and Physical Education for Kansas City, Missouri as 
follows: “We have demonstrations given by classroom teachers 
under the guidance of the staff members of our department. They 
are attended by classroom teachers, principals, physical education 
teachers, and nurses in Kansas City and nearby towns. The demon- 
stration that is of special interest to our elementary principals 3 
the organization of an indoor noon play program for 800 chil- 
dren under pupil leadership. We are particularly interested in giv. 
ing classroom teachers as much freedom and relaxation as possible. 
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The noon demonstrauon has been organized, therefore, under 
pupil leadership. There has been much interest this year in indoor 
play programs because of our long siege of inclement weather. 
The specific demonstrations of health and physical education will 
aid our classroom teachers in the teaching of health and physical 


education.” 


@ 
W. J. Altenburg, Detroit, president of the Michigan State 
Association, is doing much in the development of state-wide 
programs in health and physical education. 
* * 

Springfield College, Mass., held a two-week inter-session course 
in recreation, September 9-21. Many national leaders were on the 
faculty. The enrollment was limited to forty. Courses were given 
in the Philosophy and Administration of Recreation. George O. 


Draper, Director. 
* * * 


The Course of Study in Health, Safety, and Physical Ed- 
ucation for Arkansas Schools, Elementary Section, is a good 
text because it meets the practical needs of Arkansas, The 
Curriculum Committee is to be congratulated on this prac- 
tical useful book for classroom teachers. 

* * * 

Items of interest from Joseph Kripner at Chicago Teachers 
College: 

Students are permitted to enter or elect a special field or major 
sequence at the beginning of the third semester. 

Candidates are admitted to the major courses after successful 
completion of a series of tests, including: physical education apti- 


tudes, medical examination, past experiences in physical education 


activities, etc. 

Skills and methods courses have been combined and grouped 
into six-hour courses thus reducing the number of courses. This 
arrangement permits greater flexibility in teaching and content of 
the material. 

A broader physical education curriculum adapted to meet the 
needs and modern trends in education has been organized. 

Additional members have been added to the staff including a 
full-time doctor and trained nurse and three teachers. 

Locker, dressing, and shower room facilities have been com- 
pletely modernized and enlarged to accommodate 2500 students. 

Gymnasium and swimming pool facilities have been increased 
to accommodate 150 classes per week (C.T.C. and Wilson Junior 
College) exclusive of the classrooms used for health, safety, first 
aid, and physical education theory classes. 

In addition to the college library, a department library has 
been organized. The latest books, magazines, periodicals of pro- 
fessional literature are at the disposal of the major students. 

One hundred per cent membership of students and teachers 
has been attained. 

* * * 

C. L. Glenn, City Director of Los Angeles, has sent me an 
interesting program showing what is done for the recrea- 
tional life of teachers, The schoolmen conduct a very fine 
golf club and tournament. 

Two new superintendents of schools have been appointed to 
two cities with important health and physical education programs. 
Dr. Homer W. Anderson of Omaha is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of St. Louis. Dr. Herold C. Hunt of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
is the newly elected superintendent of Kansas City. 

* * * 

Received from H. T. Friermood, Y.M.C.A., Dayton, a 
most interesting record-book celebrating 50 years of Dayton 
_— Leaders Club, 1889-1939. The book is dedicated to Wil- 
liam E, Day, founder of club, 1888-1910—also in appreciation 
to Harvey I. Allen for services from 1910 to 1937. 

* * * 

Earl N. Riskey of the University of Michigan has sent me a 
handball chart which he developed a few years ago. He says that 
he will be glad to send one to anyone who writes him and sends 
along ten cents in stamps for mailing costs. 
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All clothing made in 

our own factory un- 
(= der executive super- 
vision. 


New catalog of 
Clothing for the 
Modern Dance 
now ready 
for mailing. 


Attractively styled 
costumes have in- 
creased the interest 
in gymnasium classes. 


= 
\ 


This one-piece suit is furnished in a 
choice of over thirty colors including 
the most popular pastels. 


Salmon, Peach, Coral, Yellow, 
Rose, Gold, Orchid, Aqua, 
Applegreen, Suntan, Beige, 
Copperglow. Fast colors. 

Our new illustrated catalog with color 


cards showing complete assortment, with 
prices, sent upon request. 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1912 
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Equipto-Cart 


= NE of the problems confronting the health education teacher 
“7 today is the handling of material for the activity program. 
ae ; This material must be assembled, distributed, and collected each 
‘ period for six to twelve periods a day, depending on the number 
of classes during a school day. 
To expedite the handling of these essentials for this type of 


y program, the following supply wagon or “equipto-cart’” was 
developed. 
During an activity period the following material may be 
needed: 
i 8 Basketballs 8 to 12 Golf balls 
6 Baseballs 2 to 4 Badminton “Fluff” 


4 to 6 Indoor bats balls 
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6 to 8 Putters 4 to 6 Footballs 
4 to 8 Paddle tennis 2 to 4 Volleyballs 
8 to 12 Badminton rackets 4 to 8 Putting holes 
4 to 6 Shuffleboard sticks Jumping ropes 
and discs 


The “equipto-cart” is the answer to the problem of hangj 
the tools by which students are taught skills. 

The teacher of the first period class arranges on the “equipto. 
cart” all the different pieces of equipment needed for the day's 
program. It is then a simple matter to roll the cart out of the 
store-room and place it beside the platform where the orderly 
and prompt distribution of materials may be supervised, 

At Franklin K. Lane High School only the leaders of the 
squads may secure the equipment, under the direction of the 
teacher. The collecting of this material at the end of the periog 
is accomplished by having the leaders bring the equipment back 
to the cart, where it is arranged in the proper place. This ep. 
ables the teacher to check the material for proper amount and 
breakage. The teacher then places the equipto-cart in the stor. 
room. Next period the cart is again wheeled out from the store. 
room with all the material ready for the next activity period, 

Our experience with this cart is satisfactory for the followin: 
reasons: (1) Facile handling of equipment, (2) minimizing break- 
age from too much handling, (3) simplifying check-up of equip- 
ment for breakage, etc., and (4) conserving time. 

The method by which our department obtained a solution to 
the equipment problem is a splendid example of cooperation be- 
tween departments in a high school. We had an idea for a 
solution, which was expressed to Mr. Powell, Chairman of the 
Industrial Arts Department, who formulated the plans, experi- 
mented, and finally produced the equipto-cart. The members of 
the Health Education Department are indebted to the Industrial 
Arts Department for its splendid help. 

Joun H. SHAw 
Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Horseshoe Golf 


pean of you have played horseshoe golf at the University 
when you were undergraduates, participating in the intra- 
mural program; others have only heard about it; still others are 
entirely ignorant of it. 

The game of horseshoe pitching is popular and requires little 
space or equipment. This makes it an ideal recreational sport. 
However, some few players, excelling at regulation horseshoe 
pitching, cause the game to be uninteresting to the majority of 
pupils. When a great difference exists between the abilities of 
the contestants, little joy is experienced by either. Hence the mod- 
ification of horseshoes or golf, since it is a combination of both. 
I am sure it will add interest to your activity or intramural 
programs. 

One of the advantages of this game is the utilization of other- 
wise useless playing space. Most games require level ground, but 
this game is at its best when played on rough, uneven ground, 
with plenty of natural hazards, such as trees, rocks, shrubbery or 
gullies. Nine horseshoe stakes are placed in such a manner as 
to make the stakes within pitching distance of each other, util- 
izing as far as possible the natural irregularities of the ground. 
Thirty-five to seventy-five feet is the best distance between each 
stake. It may be necessary however, to shorten these distances 
between the stakes if the game is used in the junior high or 
elementary school programs. The stakes are numbered similarly 
to the holes in golf. 

Each contestant is provided with two horseshoes, pitching 
them from each stake in accordance with regulation horseshoe 
pitching rules. 

Both shoes score. A ringer counts 1; if both shoes are ringers 
they also count 1 point. Shoes within one foot from the stake 
count 2 points; within three feet from the stake, 3 points; and if 
more than three feet from the stake 5 points. It is possible to 


“score 1 point on each stake by both shoes being ringers. The 


largest possible score for a stake is 10 points if both shoes are 
more than three feet from the stake. 
Low score wins. 
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Scoring is facilitated by supplying contestants with strings or 
cords three feet long. The string should be knotted one foot 
from one end so that the two necessary measurements may be 

i etermined. 

Crayton T. SHAY 
Director of Intramural Sports 

Syracuse University 
(as reported in The Davisonian) 


Shake-Up 


HAKE-UP, the original game which follows, is submitted as 

a possible addition to the list of activities for the lower grades. 
Experimentation has proven it to be a very popular game among 
the youngsters; activity, a good deal of freedom, and the element 
of surprise are probably its vote-getting aspects. 

Procedure—The letters “A” through “J” are drawn, 2 feet 
high, on widely separated spots on the floor. The children move 
about in any way that they choose: walking, hopping, running, 
skipping, etc. 

Suddenly the whistle is blown, and all stop to face the teacher 
shaking up a box or other covered container. Finally, she draws 
forth one slip of paper, and reads its message: “The three chil- 
dren nearest to the letter F,” or “The five children nearest to 
the letter H,” etc. Those designated sit on the sidelines, and 
the game proceeds as before until all are seated. The last children 
to be called from the floor are the winners. 

Occasionally the last slip drawn calls for more children to 
leave the floor than are on it: when this situation occurs, all 
children then on the floor are winners. 

The quantity of letters to be used, as well as the selection of 
numbers to be written on the slips will vary with the size of the 
play-space, and number of participants. The trouble involved 
is really slight: the enjoyment and self-control which the game 
calls forth from the children makes it well worth while. 

Acnes M. HooLey 
Larchmont, New York 


Rotating Extra Volleyball Players 


Most physical education teachers try to organize their classes 
into convenient teams or squads so that they are readily 
adaptable to a number of activities. 

The number of players assigned to each team is usually some- 
what greater than the minimum number required for any of the 
daily team games included in the program. For example, the 
program may include softball, volleyball, and basketball. The 
squads are, therefore, organized approximately in twelves to in- 
sure about ten squares actively participating in softball games. 
This same organization can be easily adapted for volleyball if 
some provision is made for the three or four extra players. 

The 1940 Official Women’s Rules provide for eight players 
and counter-clockwise rotation. Extra players may be included 
in a mass game, but in order to encourage the acquisition of 
skill, a more definite arrangement is preferable. Ordinary substi- 
tution of players is found to be inadequate because the substitutes 
are apt to be neglected. It is suggested that the extra players 
belonging to a team be first designated as the first, second, or 
third extras to enter the game. As soon as the server has finished 
her time in the right back position and rotates to the right center 
position, the first of the extra players comes into the game in 
the position of server. At the same time, the center back player 
goes out of the court and is temporarily an extra player. After 
each server has completed her service and the team rotates, a new 
server comes from outside the court and another player steps 
off the court to wait two or three turns on the outside. The 
players who are waiting on the outside do not have a long time 
in which to lose interest, but it seems to be a good plan to pro- 
vide them with an extra ball which they can keep going by 
passing. 

This suggestion is intended to be useful as a simple organizing 
device to facilitate the use of the rotating game according to the 
1940 Official Women’s Rules. 

ELIZABETH PARRISH 
Oakland (California) High School 
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To help you answer 


teen-age questions— 


FREE BOOKLETS AND CHARTS 


For High School Girls—‘“The Periodic Cycle” 
contains facts based on modern medical opinion. 


For Younger Girls—“What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister.”” Sympathetically 
tells facts on “growing up.” Clear, accurate. 


5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts—in color. Show 
process of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14 x 11 inches, mailed in a heavy plain 
envelope. (Charts are limited—please do not 
ask for them if you already have a set.) 


ENSTRUATION is an adjustment in every girl’s 
life. When it is properly explained, girls accept 
this change as a natural, normal function. 


To simplify this explanation, Modess has prepared 
scientific charts and booklets for use in the classroom 
or individual! conferences. 


In the past school year, almost 2,000,000 booklets 
were distributed. Teachers all over the country have 
found this material helpful. Have you enough copies 
for your new group this year? Send for the booklets 
and charts today—they’re free! 


Be sure to ask for sufficient booklets so that every 
girl may have her own copy. 


FREE! 


Two authoritative 
booklets on men- 


Personal Products Corporation, 
Dept. E-76, Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me...... copies of “The 
Periodic Cycle,”’...... copies of “What 
a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young 
Sister.” 

( ) Please send me also the set of 5 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


strual hygiene. Com- 
plete set of five Title. 
Menstrual Address 
Anatomy Charts. 
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Southwest District = 
» Association News 


President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres.—James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

Approximately two hundred fifty teachers, public health nurses, 
and school physicians convened at the University of California in 
July for the annual School Health Education Conference. Dr. 
Mayhew Derryberry, Senior Statistician of the United States 
Public Health Service, was in charge of the Conference, which 
was sponsored by the California State Department of Public 
Health and the California State Department of Education. During 
the three-day session all aspects of school health education were 
discussed. 

Summer swimming classes and recreational swimming were 
held at Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School pools in San Jose for adults and children. The program 
included club swims for adults; beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced swimming classes; women’s recreational swimming and 
mixed recreational swims. 

Two hundred leaders of Northern California, gathered for a 
one-day meeting on Treasure Island July 26 under the leadership 
of Major George W. Braden, Western Representative of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, were deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, “What will happen in recreation departments, et al., when 
we begin mobilizing our defense forces?” Leadership for naval 
and army units was another problem bringing forth considerable 
comment. 

Under the direction of Betty Moore, girls’ physical education 
instructor in Lassen Union High School and Junior College, 
Susanville, a program to promote good posture has been initiated. 
Through the use of silhouette pictures taken of every girl in both 
the high school and junior college, the students are actively 
cooperating to bring about the improvement of their own posture. 

Archery is becoming a most popular sport in San Jose. Through 
the WPA recreation project, there are now four -centers with 
archery ranges located at Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Backesto 
Park, and Willow Glen Way. At all, free equipment is provided. 

On Saturday, August 3, an Aquatic Leadership Conference was 
held at the University of Southern California under its auspices. 
Instrumental in organizing the conference was Dr. Thomas K. 
Cureton, Chairman of the National Committee on Aquatic 
Leadership of the A.A.H.P.E.R., and Chairman of the Y.M.C.A. 
Aquatic Committee. 

The Los Angeles City School System held its first Workshop 
for Teachers this summer. Some eight hundred teachers were 
enrolled for the five-week session. In the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation there were four interest groups in which 
the various individual problems of the teachers could be classed: 
(1) the development of attitudes through physical education, 
(2) the implications of an adequate health program, (3) the use 
of visual aids in the teaching of health and physical education, 
and (4) problems in administration and in the teaching of physical 
education. In addition, an extensive recreational program pre- 
vailed, from table tennis to hiking. 

This year children’s classes offered by the Women’s Department 
of Hygiene and Physical Education at Stanford University were 
extended to include swimming, golf, dance, and games. These 
classes were a part of the summer campus demonstration school 
and had an enrollment of approximately eighty children. 

Women’s physical education department of San Jose State 
College celebrates its fiftieth birthday this fall. At present, there 
is an enrollment of about seventeen hundred students in activity 
classes in the department and over two hundred fifty in theory 


courses. This represents a 40 per cent increase in the last two 
years. There are eight faculty members on the staff. In the major 
department there are eighty students, and sixty are enrolled in 
the minor department. Of particular note is the fact that the 
minor department has been adapted to serve two groups: (1) for 
those working for a general elementary credential, and (2) for 
those who plan to secure a general secondary credential. 

Hal Orion, State Director of Physical Education of California 
conducted interesting courses at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia during the first summer session. 

Elizabeth Halsey of the University of Iowa, who taught at 
the University of California summer session, was a guest at 
Treasure Island Recreation Conference. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 

Merle Ogle, Director of Health and Physical Education at 
New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, reports a very suc- 
cessful track meet for grade school boys in the vicinity of the 
University. A large number of these boys were from small rural 
schools. Each boy had a physical check-up and the groups were 
arranged according to weight and ability. This is the first meet 
of this type held in New Mexico. 

Dr. Louise Boillin, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, in June organized and 
directed “The Land of Los Indios,” a pageant depicting the un- 
folding of the Southwest. 

The girls of Eastern New Mexico College were hostesses to 
girls from five high schools for a high school playday immediately 
preceding the summer vacation. This was a “history making” 
affair, as it was the first high school playday sponsored by a col- 
lege in New Mexico. 

The Health Education Workshops held in New Mexico summer 
schools offered many services to the teachers. Extensive exhibits 
were shown including teaching aids; work from the schools show- 
ing the integration of health education throughout the day’s 
activities; inexpensive play equipment which boys and girls 
could make, etc. 

Nina B. Lamkin, School Health Consultant, State Department 
of Public Health, was director of the Workshops. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Grace Ross, Vocational Guidance Specialist; Miss Chris- 
tine Heller, Nutrition Consultant; and public health nurses in 
the area. 


UTAH 
Bernice N. Thomas 

The death of Mrs. Cora Nowell Newton, July 31, is deeply 
felt by members of the Health and Physical Education profession 
of this state. During her twenty years in this field, Mrs. Newton 
was particularly interested in hygiene and correctives, doing 
enviable work with the students and teachers alike. She studied 
with Dr. C. L. Lowman of Los Angeles and had been working on 
her master’s degree for the past four summers at the University 
of Southern California. As a member of many committees, Mrs. 
Newton assisted greatly in the promotion of the work of the state 
association. Her success as a well-informed, sympathetic, and 
understanding teacher was widely recognized. 

The Sait Lake City Recreation Department, under the direction 
of Jessie Schofield, has conducted a particularly adequate and 
interesting publicity campaign in the local papers this summer. 
One section of the paper has been given over to a listed account 
of free entertainment and classes and their activities, so girls and 
boys of any age group could select that which best suited their 
interests. 

The University of Utah announces the appointment of Eliza- 
beth R. Hayes to the vacancy created in the Department of Health 
and Physical Education by the resignation of Mrs. Myrtle Clancy 
Knudsen. Miss Hayes lives in Morgantown, West Virginia, and 
for the past two years has been teaching at Rockford College, 
Tilinois. 

Shiela Woodland, Horace Mann High School, was an instructor 
at the University of Utah this summer. Bernice Moss, State Di- 
rector, was a member of the faculty of the University of Southern 
California during summer session. 
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|News from the 
Dance Section 


Janet Cumming 


Reports of dance activities in summer sessions have come from 
several institutions. The Union Committee and the Department 
of Physical Education for Women at the University of Wisconsin 
presented Orchesis and Shirlee Dodge in a program at the new 
Union Theater, July 28. The program included a trilogy, “And 
Again: Futility, Destruction, Hysteria,” a protest against the chaos 
of modern life. Shirlee Dodge joins the teaching staff at the 
University of Wisconsin after a year of teaching in Gotenberg, 
Sweden, and two years of study with a teaching degree at the 
Wigman School in Dresden. 

The summer dance classes at the University of Iowa, under the 
direction of Hanya Holm, Ruth Stone, and Miriam Raphael, gave 
a demonstration of technique and composition at the end of the 


term. 

The Mills College schedule included concerts by the Lester 
Horton Dance Group, May O’Donnell, a percussion concert by 
John Cage and Lou Harrison, and two concerts by Louise Kloep- 
per, Jose Limon, Marian Van Tuyl, and their groups. The young 
artists presented works, with groups, developed during their resi- 
dence at Mills. The program contained the following note on 
Louise Kloepper’s “The Omnipotent Chair”: “The spirit of the 
leader is mirrored in the actions of her adherents. Being unlike 
the others, the jester becomes the object of abuse.’”? Marian Van 
Tuyl’s work, “Fads and Fancies in the Academy,” was in three 
parts: 1. Axioms—(a) the pupil is eager to learn, (b) the pupil is 
constitutionally lazy, (c) we deal with the total child. 2. A Short 
Historical Sketch—(a) reactionaries, (b) revolutionaries—pitched 
battle. 3. Vistas of the Future—(a) pessimist, (b) optimist. Jose 
Limon in his “War Lyrics” was assisted by May O’Donnell and 
Lee Sherman, guest artists. 

At Mills, Ruth Murray, Wayne University, conducted a semi- 
nar for teachers of dance. Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secre- 
tary, Progressive Education Association; Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Professor of Physical Education, Mills College; Jane Betsey 
Welling, Supervisor of Art, Detroit Public Schools; Dean Elsie 
May Smithies, University of Chicago High Schools; and Lauren- 
tine Collins, Supervisor of Health Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, consulted with the seminar. 

The following report has come from Charlotte MacEwan, 
chairman of the Committee to Establish a Basic Viewpoint in 
Dance Education: “The Committee to Establish a Basic View- 
point in Dance Education reports that work on this study is 
progressing with enthusiasm. To date, well over two hundred 
individuals have contributed to the study. Teachers and students 
of dance in colleges and public schools predominated, as was 


natural; the total group also included several laymen, teachers of 
general physical education activities, several faculty members from 
departments other than physical education, two schools of the 
dance, one professional dance group, one concert dancer, and one 
musician. 

“Membership of the permanent committee, each of whom is 
working with a regional subcommittee, is as follows: 

“Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Springfield Public Schools, Mass. 

“Pauline Chellis, teacher of dance, Bouvé-Boston School of 
Physical Education, Sargent College of Boston University, Boston 
Y.W.C.A., studio work with children and adults. 

“Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin. 

“Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago. 

“Dorothea Lensch, Supervisor of Recreation, Portland, Oregon. 

“Mary Jo Shelly (Advisory Member), Bennington College and 
Bennington School of the Arts. 

“Charlotte MacEwan (Chairman), Wellesley College. 

“The subcommittees are now engaged in a critical analysis of 
the various points of view presented in the reports of the summer, 
1939, study groups, and in discussing additional factors determin- 
ing a basic philosophy. 

“The permanent committee will be most happy to receive any 
suggestions which the readers of this column can make; a special 
plea is made for information regarding any independent studies 
or theses relating to topics in the outline published in the June, 
1939, issue of the JourNAL. Such suggestions and information may 
be sent to Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College.” 

The following are reports of programs and activities of last 
spring: Esther K. Brown, Indiana University, writes of the close 
coordination of music, drama, and dance on their campus; also, of 
the enthusiastic participation of men students in dance. A concert 
by the University Symphony Orchestra, Modern Dance Group, 
Choral Reading Choir, and Girls’ Glee Club included the dances, 
“Three Merry Sisters,” by Christina Rossetti, and “Scenes of 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


regular fall course starts september 30 


hanya holm dance company 


bookings still open for transcontinental tour 


for further information write to 


@ 215 west 11 st @ new york ° wa 9-6530 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL 


Pinocchio or Snow White and Seven Dwarfs 


Two easy and attractive group numbers. Also dances for chil- 
Folk and Character Dances room dren, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every type 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Ballet AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom of dance. All clearly described and printed, AT REASONABLE a 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby PACO CANSINO—Spanish PRICES. 


JOHN WRAY—Tap JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building a 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOG 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
Vol.! 21 dances (easy) Vol. Ill 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. 11 20 dances (medium difficulty) | Vol. 1V_New—10 dances, $1.50 
$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, FRANCES L. CHALIF—Ball- 


Modern Dance—Intensive 
Course or Weekly Lessons 


ALERTNESS CREDIT FT; 


630 Fifth Avenue 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 


Write for free catalogue 


Plan to attend the 3-day CHRISTMAS SCHOOL-Dec. 26-27-28 | ; 
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Poverty and Toil: Breadline, Sweat-Shop, Wanton, Street Gang.” 

The Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis presented a spring 
dance festival by the Children’s Dance Classes and a program by 
the members of the association. The Newton High School Dance 
Group, directed by Jean Anbry, presented a dance drama based on 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Birthday of the Infanta” and a series of short 
compositions accompanied by the verse speaking choir. Word 
comes from Evelyn Lockman at Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
of the organization of an Orchesis group, and the annual recital 
by 175 students in the new Fine Arts Theater as a part of the 
dedication program on May 9 of their extended building program. 

Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
reports the stimulating visit of May Gadd, when she taught folk 
dance classes, talked to the music department about folk music 
and to the English department about folk literature. Hanya Holm 
and her group gave a program at Muncie. Purdue University has 
two groups working this year, and several programs have been 
given for music organizations. Indiana State Teachers College has 
also been very active with several programs. A folk dance group 
developed an evening of folk dancing for the county schools—the 
program entitled Dance Internationale. The modern dance group 
gave three programs: one as a chorus in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; another with the verse speaking choir; and another by 
itself. 

Fredonia Normal School presented a program by the Modern 
Dance Group and Annabelle Ranslem in April. Wells College Club 
entertained the Syracuse University Dance Club at an informal 
conference in April, and presented its spring lecture recital April 
29. The Bennett Junior College activities included a lecture by 
Curt Sachs; exhibition of the Barbara Morgan dance photo- 
graphs; a solo program of dances by Carmen Rooker; the annual 
presentation of technique and dances by the major and elective 
dance students; and participation in the Symposium held at Briar- 
cliff Junior College. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


Lynn B. Sherrill, President 
Ethel J.Saxman, President-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 
M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 


FLORIDA 


Dr. E. Benton Salt spent the summer teaching in the Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 

Under the guidance of Joe Hall, State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, a tentative course of study in 
physical education has just been completed. It will be available 
for use in the elementary schools of the state this fall. 

The Physical Education Department of the Florida College for 
Women sponsored a Health Education Workshop. Miss Fannie B. 
Shaw from Georgia was in charge. The purpose of the workshop 
was to prepare service units in health for use in the public 
schools. 

M. K. Adams spent the summer studying in New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The May Day program in Durham, under the direction of 
Mary Horny, was the most interesting ever presented in Durham. 
North Carolina’s new bulletin, “Physical Education and Health 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools,” is a tribute to the 
cooperative effort of about one hundred enthusiastic teachers from 
all over the state. Charlie Spencer, State Director, and Olive 
Brown, Assistant State Director, were in charge of the publication. 
Martha Boger and Mary Horney from Durham; Olive Brown, 
Raleigh; Nathan Pepper, Wilmington; Kenneth Iversen and 
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Eugene E. Garbee, Boone; and Ruth Moore, Charlotte, were stu. 
dents in the New York University Camp this summer. 

Katherine Royster, Catawba College, was a student at Colum. 
bia University this summer. 

All physical education teachers and coaches in North Caroling 
are urged to join the North Carolina State Physical Education 
Association. Send your fifty cents to Charles E. Spencer, Stat, 
Department of Education, Raleigh. 


TEXAS 


Peggy Bason, Dallas; Margaret Hodgins, Austin; and Kath. 
leen Roberts, Clarksville, went to New York for summer school, 


VIRGINIA 


Harry Martin has a progressive recreation program planned for 
Charlottesville. It will include facilities and activities for both 
the white and colored populations. 


GEORGIA 
Catherine Allen 


A huge signboard in Georgia says, “There’s Much To See jn 
Georgia.” And that’s not all, there is much to do in Georgia, and 
we physical educators are doing it. 

Georgia became the twenty-fourth state in the Union to haye 
a director of health, physical education, and recreation. Imme- 
diately after his appointment, M. E. Thompson called a meeting 
of several Georgia physical educators and teachers in affiliated 
fields. A committee was appointed to write a manual for health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety to be used as a basic 
text for the elementary and high schools of the state. 

At the state convention a splendid cross-section of thinking 
was added to that of the group of leaders when representatives 
from all over Georgia talked about and discussed their particular 
problems in health and physical education with these leaders. 

What fun and what integrated education! The Columbus 
High School girls were invited to the Southern District Meeting 
in Birmingham, and they went. In preparation for the event it 
was grand fun to go to the negro schools, the river boat, the back 
streets; to find the colored boys and girls doing the dances of 
their race. From these we made up the dances to be done for the 
convention program. It was real education to have stories, poems, 
and projects about our trip in the English classes; to have the 
mechanical arts and drawing classes make attractive programs to 
be given as souvenirs at the meeting; to discuss the problems of 
transportation on the river, the occupations and the training for 
the colored boys and girls whom we visited. 

The Physical Education Department of the University of 
Georgia sponsored a rousing campaign this spring. Not only the 
Republicans and Democrats can have startling campaigns—you, 
too, can have one. Try a “Miss Personality” election based on 
good posture, good health, style, and careful attention to good 
looks, and good sportsmanship. Build it up with skits, posters, 
and publicity. Six of the most outstanding men students on the 
campus were interviewed and their comments favored a “Miss 
Personality” who was a “good sport,’ who asked and answered 
questions intelligently, and who paid attention to her health, pos- 
ture, diction, and style. A good time was had by all. 

Georgia is folk-dance conscious! All over the state, in the 
schools and on the playgrounds, children and adults are dancing, 
singing, and playing. Centuries of folk lore are being kept alive 
in our corner of the United States. One can see and dance Dutch, 
French, Russian, and the dances from many other countries and 

peoples. 

Atlanta held a midsummer festival featuring plays, games, sing- 
ing, and dancing. Even the heat didn’t affect the enthusiasm. 

Archery targets are dotting the landscape in many sections of 
the state. Archers are having a grand time. 

There is much to be done in Georgia. We are on our way. 

The City of Atlanta has a new Department of Recreation in 
connection with the Parks Department, with J. Lee Harne as 
Director. Virginia Carmichael is now director of the W.P.A. 
program. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


The health program at Limestone College has been expanded 
and improved. Elective courses are offered in physical education 
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ors and seniors who have done outstanding work in phys- 
ical education. Corecreation has been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a number of games in the gymnasium and through 


for juni 


horseback riding, skating, and tennis. The gymnasium 


icycling ] 
- ch Saturday night for games and dancing. 


is open ea 


Athletic + 
« Section News 


Dorothy Ruth Davies 


On August 1, the new officers of N.S.W.A. went into active 
service. Our executive committee for 1940-41 consists of: 

Chairman: Ruth Atwell, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Chairman-Elect: Alice Schriver, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Past Chairman: Jane Shurmer, Chico State College, Chico, Cal. 

Secretary: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer: Grace Stafford, Y.W.C.A., 205 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chairman, Rules and Editorial Committee: Dorothy Tapley, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Members at Large from Legislative Board: Elizabeth Y. Meyers, 
School of Education, New York University, N. Y.; Ann Espen- 
schade, University of California, Berkeley. 

Our new president, Ruth Atwell, travels for a hobby, and 
although she says she has no “suitable” stories to tell us of her 
travels, perhaps we can persuade her to tell us some of the “un- 
suitable” ones, when we meet her alone. Her experiences as a 
teacher in Cairo, Egypt, would have afforded most of us with 
conversational material for life. But, then, our President is a 
modest person and when not traveling keeps quietly busy cutting 
capers on ice skates—but this, too, may be considered a form 
of travel. 

Handicapped as we were by Miss Atwell’s reluctance to tell 
of her own experiences, we gleaned a little information which we 
want to set down and so get acquainted with her who will direct 
our affairs during the coming year. Ruth Atwell has had pro- 
fessional training in various schools. After attending Columbus 
School for Girls, she went to Denison University and received a 
Ph.B. Later, she did graduate work at Wellesley College, and 
then went to George Washington University where she received 
her M.A. degree. 

Miss Atwell became the Director of Phy-ical Education first at 
Denison University. From there she went to Hollins College, and 
now is Director of Physical Education at George Washington Uni- 
versity. During the summers she was Acting Director at Stanford 
University. Besides her work at these colleges, Miss Atwell is 
co-director and owner of Mt. Lake Camp for girls. She has been 
Supervisor of Physical Education in Zanesville, Ohio, and also 
taught Physical Education in Cairo, Egypt. 

For some years our President has been active in the national 
affairs of the Association, serving as convention chairman and 
chairman of the moving picture committee (which latter office 
she still holds) of the Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women. She was a member of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Eastern District Association, and was founder and 
president of the Physical Education Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Besides our Executive Committee, there are other N.S.W.A. 
members who will help guide our policies and work for the 
coming year. Following are their names and offices: 

Legislative Board: Ruth Atwell, Chairman. 

District Chairmen: 

Eastern District: Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Midwest District: Elizabeth Steinbicker, Oglesbay Park, Wheel- 
ing, West Va. 
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Central District: Jane Harris, 1221 Pierce Street, Sioux City, 
Towa. 

Southern District: Mary Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha. 

Southwest District: Bernice Thomas, 35 F Street, Apt. 4, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Northwest District: Jeannette Brauns, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Members-at-Large: Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College; Rachel 
Benton, DePauw University; Anna Espenschade, University of 
California, Berkeley; Wilhelmine E. Meissner, Bayside High 
School, Long Island; Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, New York Univer- 
sity; Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College. 

Advisory Members: Dr. Lois Boulware, University of Iowa; 
Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan; Laurentine Collins, 
Board of Education, Detroit; Pauline Frederick, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Jessie Schofield, Director of 
Recreation, Salt Lake City; Dr. Edna Schrick, Oberlin College. 

A.F.C.W. Member: Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan. 

Special Committee Chairmen: 

Motion Picture: Jenny E. Turnbull, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Program Content: Iris Boulton, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, 

Promotions: Regina Messing, San Benito County High School, 
Hollister, Cal. 

Research: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, La- 
Crosse, Wis. 

Standards: Margaret Duncan, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Rules and Editorial: Dorothy Tapley, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Publications: Eline von Borries, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Miscellaneous: 

Sales Agent for Special Publications: Elizabeth Noyes, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Editor of N.S.W.A. News Column in JournaL or HEALTH AND 
PuysicAL Epucation: Dorothy Davies, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 
Sec.-Treas—Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 


MONTANA 
K. Elizabeth Anderson 


_ The Girls’ Athleta Club of the Butte Public High School pre- 
sented “The Al!-American Girl” as their spring pageant. This 
pageant was produced under the direction of Miss Inga Hoem, 
director of girls’ physical education. 

The first part of the pageant opened with a singing and danc- 
ing skit, “The All-American Girl,” which was followed by scenes 
depicting spring, summer, fall, and winter. Demonstrations of 
badminton, tennis, baseball, O’Leary, and a roller skating drill 
made up the spring scene. Golf, swimming, hiking, rowing, and 
horseback riding were the summer themes. This summer scene 
also included a bicycle drill, roping, and a cowboy dance. The fall 
scene included demonstrations in archery, volleyball, deck tennis, 
and speedball. The “Cheer-Leader Dance” completed the fall 
section of the program. The winter scene consisted of skating, 
skiing, tobogganing, and coasting themes, concluding with the 
“Skaters’ Waltz.” 

The second part of the program was given over to more game 
demonstrations, tumbling, and a pool demonstration. 
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Z Keeps mats 

“springy” and thick 
through years of use, 
outlasts several covers! 


Always insist on a filler of Gen- 
uine All Hair OZITE when you buy 
or recondition your gym mats... 
its safer and actually more eco- 
nomical . .. it stays “alive” through 
years of hard punishment and may 
be used again when the covers 
wear out! 


OZITE is heavier and denser than 

J 4 ordinary cushion felt—its laminated 

oF less lie. No needles are used 

in OZITE Platen Process felt- 

coe ing, so none can break off 


and fall into the felt. IT’S 
ALWAYS SAFE! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


WRITE FOR NAMES oF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 


“The Dream of Every Coach” 
The 


Atkins Football Statistician 
* 


Second Annual Edition 
* 


A COMBINATION SCOREBOOK, statistical review 
and record book the like of which has never before 
been provided the football coach, publicity manager 
or equipment guardian! Contains statistical score 
sheets for 12 games, showing every play and the par- 
ticipants—easily and simply recorded and in a FEW 
SECONDS’ time, the recapitulation! Equipment inven- 
tories and records for 100 players—the season’s re- 
capitulation—-officials’ ratings—next year’s schedule— 
graduating players, and a dozen like features impor- 
tant to every progressive coach! 


“The Coach’s Best Assistant’ 


Knows all, tells all! Who gains the ground—who 
carries the ball—who causes penalties—what plays are 
failing to gain ground—punts, distance of runbacks— 
JUST EVERYTHING A COACH NEEDS TO KNOW FROM 
WEEK TO WEEK! 


“Used Last Year By Over 700 Schools” 
* 
$1.50 Per Copy 
* 


ATKINS PUBLISHING CO. 
152 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


A” abstract of the proceedings of the Pre-Convention Cop. 
ference on Safety Education which was held in Chicago oy 
April 23, 1940, just prior to the annual meetings of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has 
been published by the Center for Safety Education of New Yor 
University, which cooperated in the planning of the conference. 
Copies of the abstract can be secured from the Center at the cost 
price of twenty cents each. Orders should be addressed to Dy. 
Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, 20 Washington Square North, New York City, 
£ 
MANY of our members will be interested in the convention 
program being scheduled by the American School Health 
Association and the American Public Health Association to be 
held in Detroit October 7-11. Among the topics to be discussed 
are “School Health Procedures, Practical and Theoretical,” “Pyb. 
lic Hearing on the School Budget of Anytown,” “Marshaling 
Community Forces for Dental Health,’ “Evaluation of School 
Health Practices,” “Nutrition and Its Relation to Dental Health,” 
& 
HE American Dietetic Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in New York City October 20-24. 
ECREATION—Under Present War Conditions” is to be the 
theme of the 25th National Recreation Congress, Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 30—October 4, 1940. 
HE 1940 Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on Safety Education is one of the most generally 
useful publications in this important field. Copies are available 
from S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, at $2.00 each with 
discounts on quantity orders. 


HE Cleveland Health Museum which has just recently opened 
in Cleveland, Ohio, is the first institution of its kind in this 
country. It is expected that the exhibits at this Museum will be 
effective in teaching health practices to children and adults 
throughout the city. 
D®- E. C. DAVIS, formerly of the Pennsylvania State College, 
has accepted a position as Director of Health and Physical 
Education at the University of Pittsburgh. 
T= National Tuberculosis Association has published “Growing 
Healthfully,” a pamphlet bringing the message of the 1940 
Christmas Seal. Prepared by Mabel Rugen of the University of 
Michigan, materials for teachers and topics for class discussion 
are presented for pupils from early elementary grades through 
high school. 
} fcay nation’s capital will draw members of the American Camp- 
ing Association in 1941 for the 18th annual convention, to be 
held in the Wardman Park Hotel, February 13-15. Carroll Bryant 
of the American Red Cross in Washington will be convention 
manager. 
e the May issue of the JournaL it was mentioned that three of 
the five N.E.A. members of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education are members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Since 
that time Miss Whitney and Dr. George Stoddard have also be- 
come members of our Association. 
| report of a New York State Committee on 
Scheduling has been published in mimeographed form. This 
Committee was appointed by Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Director, 
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and the Chairman is Frederick W. Crumb, Supervising Principal, 
Whitesboro, New York. The report includes the findings of a 
study on (1) assignment of pupils satisfactorily to physical educa- 
tion classes, (2) use of teacher time, (3) utilization of facilities 
at hand, (4) organization of program content, and (5) achieve- 
ment of proper relationship of physical education with total pro- 
of schools. Recommendations are made for carrying out 
these plans effectively. The report represents a valuable contribu- 
tion to some practical problems affecting physical education pro- 
grams. 
* 
STAMP of approval for any article is its republication in 
some source other than the original. Each year many articles 
from the Journat and the Research Quarterly earn this mark of 
merit for their authors. Besides many requests from a variety of 
sources for permission to quote or reprint material, the publica- 
tions of the Association are well represented in various digests. 

In the Education Digest, articles from the Journat selected dur- 
ing the last year were the two reports, “Interscholastic Athletic 
Standards for Boys” and “The Public School Program,” and Dr. 
C. C. Wilson’s article “The Educational Values of School Medical 
Services.” 

Education Abstracts included the two reports mentioned above 
and also the following: “Has Education the Answer?” by Jay 
B. Nash, “Health—A Number One Safety Factor” by Pauline B. 
Williamson, “Is Our Athletic Policy Sound” by W. R. LaPorte, 
“Programs, Policies, and Problems in School Health Service” by 
Lillian DeArmit, and “Meeting Needs of the Individual” by Carl 
Haven Young. 

From the Research Quarterly, Education Abstracts selected 
studies by Bookwalter, Cornely, Cureton, and Powell. 


* * * 


HE Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City, has prepared excellent educational materials on the 
dangers of blasting caps as playthings. 


Eye Health at Fresno State 
(Continued from page 411) 


automobiles, accident prevention, movies, recreation, the 
visually handicapped, work being done by the Sight Sav- 
ing Council and various organizations, and recent develop- 
ments and research reports pertaining to eye health. 
Twenty-three teachers, nurses, and college students took 
the course for credit, and there were from five to twenty 
auditors at each meeting. Fifteen various speakers con- 
tributed to the course, including ophthalmologists, optom- 
etrists, representatives from the Sight Saving Council, 
Red Cross, San Joaquin Light and Power Company, city 
schools, county schools, college, and highway department. 
The course served two purposes. It gave an opportunity 
to those interested to get firsthand information from 
authoritative sources, and it served as a means for leaders 
in these fields in the community to cooperate with the 
college in this community work. 

In connection with the extension course, a movie pro- 
gram was given one evening, and in an assembly in the 
college auditorium one morning. This program included 
a picture from the National Society and one from the 
General Electric Company. The pictures supplemented 
each other and made a comprehensive showing on many 
phases of the eye health program. During this week a 
display of materials and posters was arranged in the 
library foyer. Students in teacher education, hygiene, 
science, household economics, and biology were requested 
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Lead the way with a 
Personal Grooming Program 


VERY DAY, more interest is being shown in stu- 

dent programs on good grooming. And per- 

haps no group is more active in this splendid work 
than health and physical education instructors. 


One important habit they stress particularly is 
the daily-bath-plus-a-deodorant. For the bath re- 
moves only past perspiration. To prevent future 
odor—so easily increased by nervousness, fatigue, 
close rooms and exercise—everyone needs a good 
deodorant like Mum. 


Mum stops odor —does not stop perspiration. — 
Quick, easy to use, this gentle cream deodorant is 
harmless to clothing—actually soothing to the skin. 
Mum lasts all day or evening, protecting under- 
arms, perspiring feet—wherever unpleasant odor 
forms. That’s why, in the gym and at home, Mum is 
used daily by thousands of students and instructors. 


FREE! Send for wall chart, “Perspiring is Health- 
ful, but . . .” with Mum samples and student leaf- 
lets listing Essentials to Good Grooming. Address 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Cross-Section of a Human Sweat Gland 


About two million sweat glands carry 
perspiration—with its body waste—to the 
skin surface. Under arms and between 
the toes, perspiration has little chance to 
evaporate. It accumulates, mixing with 
other organic matter and oil, and pro- 
duces body odor. 


OF Sweat = 
“Our experience with the use if 
of Mum has been very suc- 
cessful. We appreciate your ded 
material.” 
H. & P. E. Dir. of Boys, Ohio 
“Have used your chart to 
great advantage in Personal geek > 
P. E. Instructor of Girls, Pa. 


Mum TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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Chosen Two to One 
Over All Others 


EXTRA SMART STYLING 


Smartly tailored styles that 
permit full freedom of action 
and inspire enthused response 
to physical education instruc- 
tion. 


LOW SCHOOL PRICES 
Many new models and 
lowest prices offer 
schools an opportunity to 
choose from a large se- 
lection at real savings. 

EASY TO ORDER! 
Order by size only! Sim- 
ply give regular ready- 
to-wear clothing sizes. 
Guaranteed to fit prop- 
erly. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE 
Ask to inspect a sample 
of the style you prefer. 
No obligation! 

WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 
All orders are prepaid. An extra 
saving passed on to you! 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 
It is not necessary to send 
money with your order. Schools 
have usual 30 days to remit 
and collect from students. 


Write for Folder H4 Listing Prices 
National Sports Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers Independent 
Truly Wholesale 


362—372 Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Delicious and 
Refreshing 


Pure 
refreshment 
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to attend. Contributions from local eye specialists, the 
light and power company, Dr. French, the National Soci- 
ety, and many other sources were valuable for these 
projects. 


FROM the standpoints of environmental conditions, med. 

ical service, and general information, the chairman and 
the health committee believe that Fresno State College 
has made a good beginning in its coordinated eye health 
program. The next goal in the plan is to study the exist. 
ing curricula, to analyze and evaluate the present offer. 
ings, and to plan for supplementing and integrating the 
instructional program in eye health, particularly with 
regard to teacher education. This they hope to accom. 
plish within the next year, with the cooperation of depart. 
mental heads and staffs, and with the advice of the council 
on teacher training. Other problems will continue to be 
met as they arise, and gradual progress be made in the 
long term plan. 


Following are some of the references used in-the eye 
health program: 


Advisory Committee on Teacher Education, Eye Health in 
Teacher Education. (New York: National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, 1938). 

Advisory Committee on Teacher Education, Reports of the 
Secretary to the Annual Meetings of the Committee, 1937, 1938, 
1939, N.S.P.B. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Conserv- 
ing the Sight of School Children. (New York: N.S.P.B., 1935) 
No. 6. 

Anette M. Phelan, What Does the Student of Institutions Pre- 
paring Teachers Know about Eye Health? (New York: N.S.PB., 
1937) No. 242. 

Advisory Committee of Ophthalmologists, Vision Appraisal, 
N.S.P.B. 

W. L. Benedict, Consideration of Student Eye Health from the 
Ophthalmologist’s Point of View, N.S.P.B., No. 261. 

Ruth E. Boynton, Variations in Visual Acuity among College 
Students, N.S.P.B., No. 220. 

Eye Health Committee, First Annual Report to the American 
Student Health Association, N.S.P.B., No. D119. 

Phelan-Watson, “Eye Health of College Students,” 1938 Pro- 
ceedings, Student Health Association. 

J. F. Rogers, Student Health Services in Institutions of Higher 
Education. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1937) 
Bulletin No. 7, Supt. of Documents. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, American Recommended 
Practice of School Lighting (New York: Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 51 Madison Ave., 1938). 

Walter B. Lancaster, M.D., Lighting Standards, N.S.P.B., 1937. 

R. S. French, An Introduction to the Problems of Sight Con- 
servation—A Handbook for Teachers and School Executives (State 
of California, Dept. of Education, Bulletin No. 3). »« 


A Physiotherapy Program 
(Continued from page 419) 


member or without the danger of doing further damage. 
If he presents a scoliosis there is a chance that he can 
lessen the curvature with careful swimming instruction. 
In addition to the physical benefit he derives from correc- 
tive swimming, the psychological effect is profitable in 
most instances because it becomes a recreational activity 
that he can enjoy with all people. Again this work is 
given with the recommendation of a physician. 
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The Hubbard tank is used for various types of indi- 
al work. A polio patient can be treated here also, if 
he is not ready for pool work. The previous mentioned 


vidu 


dangers of overstretching, non-support, and inability to 
localize the part are more easily combated in the tank 
than in the pool. The tank is used for such cases as con- 
tractures following burns, fractures, and skin conditions 
and it may be utilized for numerous other bone and joint 
conditions where the pool is contra-indicated. 


EREBRAL palsy gives the reverse paralytic picture 

of anterior poliomyelitis. The latter causes a flaccid 
paralysis while cerebral palsy produces an overactivity of 
muscles, incoordination, and in some cases a spastic pa- 
ralysis. In this type case overstimulation of the motor 
area of the brain caused by hemorrhage or scar tissue in 
this region induces the hyperactivity and incoordination 
of the muscles. Relaxation is the first important step in 
the treatment of these children. It must be a conscious, 
voluntary procedure until mastered by the child. The 
progress in relaxation is slow and therefore requires much 
patience on the part of both the child and the physio- 
therapist. When a child has reached the point of relaxa- 
tion of an extremity, for example, he must try to main- 
tain this position over a continued period of time. As he 
relaxes a part he is then ready to begin coordinating exer- 
cises. These can be given in song rhythms which assist 
the child in concentrating as he works. However, if the 
child loses his willful relaxation, work must cease until he 
regains it. 

The tubercular bone and joint conditions, osteomyeli- 
tis, and miscellaneous bone and joint conditions are given 
artificial sun treatments upon prescription. This work is 
done in a special unit known as the radiation room which 
is equipped for group treatments. The source of sunlight 
is a four-unit carbon arc lamp. Around this lamp cots are 
arranged in a circle to accommodate approximately twenty 
children. Weight and temperature charts are kept and 
adequate rest periods are arranged for these bone and 
joint cases. 

Osteomyelitis, arthritis, septic bone conditions, and 
fractures often receive diathermy which is an internal elec- 
trical heat. Fractures are treated also with external heat, 
dry or moist, followed by massage, manipulation of joints 
with limited motion, and exercises to weak and atrophied 
muscles which result from disuse and immobilization. 

Amputations receive massage and exercise to prepare 
the part for an artificial extremity. As soon as the child 
is fitted with the new extremity, instruction and aid are 
given in its use. 

Congenital deformities and anomalies fall into a varied 
class such as club feet, spina bifida, hydrocephalus, and 
congenital absence of a part. Treatments are varied for 
these children. Club feet receive manipulation, exercises, 
and walking instruction. Spina bifida and hydrocephalus 
patients present such individual differences that treat- 
ments for them are variable. 

The cardiac cases form a large group with great diver- 
sity of heart abnormalities. A special clinic is held for 
them weekly at which they receive the services of a heart 
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Hurry! Hurry! Your last chance to get in on these 
specials! Quality McArthur towels. Built for a 
long life of service and satisfaction! 


@ No. 2832—an extra © No. 2834—same extra 
weight towel—ribbed construc- weight terry as No. 2832, but 
tion — size 19 by 38 inches. size 20 by 40 inches. Average 


Average life in schoo! life 125 launderings. 
use is 100 launder- 2 70 Extra length ae 1 5 


DONT MISS! Get Your Order In TODAY! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


The New Book 


The Administration 
of Public Recreation 


provides the first comprehensive, 
up-to-date textbook on a subject 
of basic importance in the modern 
training of recreational workers. 


WRITTEN by George Hjelte, Superintendent 
of Recreation for the City of Los Angeles, this 
book contains a complete discussion of the 
administrative problems involved in local com- 
munity recreation, whether conducted under 
city, county, or public school auspices. It shows 
how municipal recreation departments are 
usually organized and financed, how various 
agencies for recreation can be coordinated, how 
recreational facilities and properties are ac- 
quired. It gives full details about all the factors 
in administration: personnel, budgeting, record- 
keeping, maintenance, program planning, etc. 
Ready September 3rd. Illus. $3.00 (prob.). 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
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specialist. Many of these children have very poor posture 


is made for this relationship, and to urge membership in 


and very weak feet. From the standpoint of physiother- the state organization. ae 
apy much could be done in the way of corrective posture To cooperate with the state association on legislation sw 
and foot work if time permitted. The treatment of such affecting the school program in health, physical education, 
cases requires a carefully prepared program for each in- _—_and recreation. | 
dividual. Rest periods are very important for the cardiacs To cooperate with the National association, promot N 
and vary from one to three hours daily. The supervision | state and national membership, and send delegates 4, whe 
of these children is done in the medical department en- __ the state council. we 
tirely under the present setup. To call on the staff of the State, District, and National a 
The school is equipped with a small plaster room where Associations for assistance in professional problems ang vers 
many types of casts are applied by the orthopedist with for help in planning activities. We 
the aid of the physiotherapists. To supervise generally the welfare of its members, arri 
To aim specifically toward the achievement of the aims di 
N correlating the physiotherapy program with the edu- _ of the state association. ai . 
cational program at Condon school we stress two facts: 
Ss. (1) keep the child from developing an inferiority com- New Directions im 
isi plex, (2) teach him to live a normal life without capi- Conti ou 
fete talizing on his handicap. (Continued from page 409) gow 
As modern education adapts itself to the needs of the Cation teachers are asked to do special tasks with ind. J 
children it educates, so the program at Condon school is vidual children which the physical education activities a 
adapted to the needs of its handicapped children. Of nec-  ™ay uniquely contr ibute. They are recognized as those the 
essity then, we must emphasize the significance and value who may be helping children in developing kinds of skill pla 
of physiotherapy in relation to the physical welfare of | Which may give the most important adjustment for the “a 
our children. me individual and may gain for the child status with his “ 
peers. When physical education is in the guidance pro- thi 
gram, new teachers will be selected from those who have 
Duties and Responsibilities a very much wider and deeper understanding of child = 
(Continued from page 429) growth and development, those who are willing to make a 
sess (b) higher standards of certification. the program flexible and adaptable to the best knowledge of 
eat To work with the school administration for the better- 274 understanding of the individual child’s needs, thoe J  ,, 
3 ment of the schools in such matters as the following: (a) who are able and willing to work along with all teachers ob 


toward the primary educational purpose. 
When physical education is in the guidance program 

the physical education program itself will be focused on ( 
the individual, not primarily on skills. This does not mean 
that skills will not be well taught but that they will never 
be a primary end. There will be a more flexible concept 
of the requirement; there will be smaller classes and more th 
. a : h time allowed for the teacher in which to carry on ina 
skilled fashion the individual work with children. There 


business of the group. 
To meet at least twice annually for a professional type will be more socialized offerings in the program. The plant 
would have to take on a different pattern. Its use would 


eting. 
. re. good fellowship by providing social and have to be made more flexible; it will be more attractive; r 
recreational activities for members. it will be enlarged and given more social activities ; it will 
To carry on an effective public relations program for _be a place in which the children will feel that the physical 
the purpose of creating a friendly attitude toward local education area is the place where they go to have “fun.” 
school programs in health, physical education, and recrea- | The various aspects of the plant will be considered as a , 
tion, and acquainting the public with their needs. very important part of the educational offering. 
To work with the proper lay organizations in commun- When physical education is in the guidance program 
ity activities for health, physical education, and recrea- the method will be that of guidance, not domination. It 
tion. will be directed,toward helping the child understand his 
To sponsor forum discussions on current problems in own needs, helping the child to make wise choices. The 
health, physical education, and recreation, and thus con- process of self-survey, appraisal, goal setting, planning, 
tribute to the civic and cultural life of the community. evaluating toward the conscious control, and direction of 
To affiliate with the state association, when provision oneself will be emphasized. There will have to be very 


favorable publicity, (6) curricula and methods of instruc- 
tion, (c) facilities. 

To work with other local professional groups. 

To provide some means of keeping members informed 
on the program and activities of the groups. (In many 
groups this takes the form of a news sheet issued regu- 
larly.) 
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Today—have your local stores order your BRODERICK Physical Education Suits for Girls. AE 
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aims 


much more ume allowed and skilled leadership given in 
the whole counseling for this program. Its evaluation will 
have to be made in terms of the total school objectives. 


OW, what relationship has all of this discussion of 
threats from abroad and promises at home to those 
who are working in the field of expressive experiences for 
young people in America, who will say with Sinclair 
Lewis, “It Can’t Happen Here’’? [There cannot be a per- 
yersion of physical education and recreation to war uses. 
We will not go back to the “muscle cult.” We are just 
arriving at the period in which play is accepted as part 
of the good life; where we are promised a renaissance 
period of the arts of living;|where learning to play with 
art and with understanding is considered one of the most 
important factors in the development of wholesome per- 
sonality; where this area is believed to be one in which 
social behavior can be learned and practiced rather than 
anti-social behavior. [We have just come into a period 
when there is a recognition on the part of educators of 
the values of the creative patterns of playing games| of 
playing in an orchestra, in painting murals on the school’s 
walls, of going on travel journeys, lof all sorts of re-crea- 
tive patterns which are more flexible units of experiences 
than have hitherto been recognized in education.\We have 
just come to a period in which there is a recognition of 
the necessity for larger relationships, of the interpretation 
of larger areas of meaning to young people, of the value 
of direct meaningful experiences to the developing human 
being. We have arrived at this point not by setting up an 
objective of training young people for war and death but 
in training them for the arts of peace and life. 
/ If physical education is not called upon to train sol- 
diers, new frontiers will: 
1. Emphasize adapting the program to individual dif- 
ferences; 
2. Emphasize larger and more varied patterns of play 
that reach out into outing skills, journeying camping; 
3. Emphasize many ways in which boys and girls may 
learn to enjoy play together; 
4. Emphasize patterns of cooperation rather than pat- 
terns of intensive competition; 
5. Emphasize the joys and values to the individual in 
the shared enterprise—see more ways to organize indi- 
vidual sports into club and group undertakings; 
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ASK FOR SAMPLES 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


New 23-Story Hotel 
Transit Lines to Fair Grounds 


Centrally Located 
Free Swimming Pool, Gym 


Separate Floors for Ladies 


Air-conditioned Restaurant 


Cocktail Lounge 
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KENMORE HALL 


w YORK 

STREET, NE 
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Official AAA Hotel 


Camp in June on Cape Cod. 
Excellent record in placing graduates. 


BOUVE - BOSTON SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Four-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy, in affiliation with 
Simmons College, for which a Bachelor of Science degree is granted. 
Three-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy. 

Excellent sports program, including figure skating, skiing and sailing. 


For catalogue address, Director of Admissions, 
105 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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6. Emphasize the need for community planning for 
play—carry on research in the schools as to ways the 
community and school may together set up standards of 
leadership, program, and facilities. — 

| UR immediate task in the field of physical education 
if our program is to contribute in the most complete 

way to the needs of the individual is first of all to clarify 
our ideas about the field of physical education and im- 
prove ourselves as teachers in understandings of the needs 
of the individual and the group within the present cul- 
ture. Upon the basis of a better preparation of ourselves 
as educators and a clearer understanding of what we are 
talking about and what we are doing, then we may move 
to enlarge and improve our public relations so that those 
who work with us—teachers, parents, lay members of the 
community—may fully understand and appreciate the 


values of such a program. »« 


Tips on Football Equipment 


(Continued from page 427) 


posed to be moisture proof. Usually a salesman who says 
something is moisture proof means that it is moisture 
repellent, and the two words have a widely different 
meaning. 

Regardless of the type of shoulder pads you buy or 
the material used in their lining, you must be sure that 
the shoulder caps are good and in the correct position 
and that the front and back parts of the pad fit down far 
enough over the chest and back to afford adequate dis- 
tribution of any blow to which it might be subjected. 

Hip Pads.—When you are preparing to purchase hip 
pads you must bear in mind the type of block which your 
boys are going to use. If they are going to use a side 
block the hip pad must be high enough to protect their 
ribs. If they are going to use a shoulder block, they will 
not need this height and the hip pads can therefore be 


made lighter and more comfortable. A good hip pad has 
a good tail piece covered with fiber or sole leather. Ther 
will be a fiber cup over the hip joint and the pad wij 
maintain its position regardless of the position a player 
may take. On some individuals such a pad is impossibj 
to find, but usually with the assistance of the pants this 
can be attained. Coaches should insist that players weg, 
their pants and hip pads where they belong. Players teng 
to push their hip pads down out of position so that they 
may bend more comfortably, and manufacturers recog. 
nizing this, have begun designing their pads and pants {g 
meet the problem. It is up to the individual buyer ty 
determine whether or not the pads and pants he jg jp. 
specting fill his needs. 

Knee Pads.—Knee pads present the toughest problem 
an equipment buyer must face. To find a pad which 
will give the protection needed and still permit freedom 
of movement has been the goal of athletic goods many. 
facturers for years. So far as I know no one has con. 
pletely answered all angles. Here at Iowa we have fo 
the past eight years had a wide high bell-shaped knee 
pad of stuffed kapok fastened into our practice shells 
while for games we have cut knee pads from half-inch 
foam rubber and slipped these into\a pocket. Whatever 
knee pads you may buy be sure they are wide enough to 
cover the medial and lateral epicondyles of the tibea and 
high enough to protect the muscles at the bottom of the 
thigh guard. © 

Any items of equipment to be purchased where shrink- 
age, fading of colors, etc., may be expected, should be 
sampled. That is, have competitors send in two articles 
of each item you intend to purchase, and send these 
samples to the laundry or cleaning establishment you 
plan to use. After each laundering check sizes and meas- 
urements. Samples should be laundered a minimum of 
ten times and all samples should be sent for tests at the 
same time so that conditions will be identical. Shown 
below is the idea of a “Sample Chart” used in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Athletic Department. The actual chart is 
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Identi- After 

facturer Style Price fication Original | First 

or No. No. | | Laun- 
Dealer | 


Manu- | 
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| dering 


Measure ments 

After | Aiter | Choice | 

Second __(etc.) Tenth | (No.1, | Article: 
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dering | dering etc.) | Remarks 
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_ Endorsed by physical edu- 
* cation directors in leading 
schools and colleges. 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY 
511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SINCE 1906 


Write for our new catalogue 
before selecting your gym 
suits for the fall term. 
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gy x 11 inches, for ease in filing, and consequently has 
room for recording results with a quantity of equipment. 
This chart becomes a permanent record which is always 
available for reference or illustration. 

In closing, I want to say that it has not been my in- 
tention to give a Sales talk for any organization selling or 
manufacturing athletic equipment but only to give you a 
few ideas which I have picked up in fifteen years’ work 


with athletic equipment. — 


Streamlined Basketball Bank 
(Continued from page 423) 


carpentry is required in the making of a rectangle. It 
merely required a hammer, a saw, and a square. In fifty 
years many changes have occurred. More care is given 
the accurate construction of playing equipment, and inex- 
pensive boards made of steel, plywood, bakelite, or other 
synthetic materials have been developed. An improved 
type of basket without projecting brace rods has been 
perfected and engineers have designed flanges which 
make attachment of baskets to the backboard a simple 
matter. There is no difficulty in producing any shape 
and there seems no good reason for not eliminating the 
waste space which is found at the corners and margins 
of the old rectangular board. 

Changes in the location of the backboard with refer- 
ence to the end wall and the end line and the develop- 
ment of new skills in throwing field goals from behind 
the plane of the backboard have made the waste space 
on the large board a detriment. It also interferes consid- 
erably with the vision of spectators who may be com- 
pelled to sit in parts of the building which are not 
between the planes of the two backboards. The game 
has developed in such a way that it is a real problem 
to provide a sufficient number of seats from which the 
games may be viewed. Basketball courts have a maxi- 
mum of only eighty-six feet for seats on the sidelines 
between the planes of the two baskets. There is almost 
no other game that has this handicap in visibility. Any- 
thing that can be done to relieve this difficulty is worth- 
while. 

Before legalizing the new type backboard, the National 
Basketball Committee made a thorough study of the 
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makers of 


GIRLS—Rompers, Shorts, Skirts, Middies, Keds, Sox, Sweat 
Coats, and Dance Leotards 


BOYS — Shirts, Shorts, Keds, Supporters, Sweat Shirts, Sweat 
Pants, and Sox 
Bathing Caps, Tank Suits, Wooden Bathing Clogs, Towels, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases, and Blankets. 


Information and Price List Cheerfully Sent. 
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For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 
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... AND IT’S FOOTBALL 
TIME AGAIN! 


If, following a day of prac- 
tice, players come limping 
in with 


Sore or Bruised Muscles 
An Abrasion 
A Sprain, or 


Soothing Decongestive 
Repair-Promoting 
Sample to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic Directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
167 Varick Street New York 


ryIM-FLEX 
MATS are 


100 ~ SAFE 


The felt in Jim-Flex mats is guaranteed free 
from broken stee! needles. It is genuine 
layer felt made by the 100% safe platen 
process. 
BE GUIDED BY USERS. 
Jim-Flex mats enjoy Nation wide accept- 
Uh /, hy ance. You will find a school near you using 
them. These schools know Jim-Flex mats 
; 2 for their quality and have been using them 
Famous a for years. 
gid Write for Catalog and Low Factory Prices 
have won 19 out of Check your needs for Mats, Boxing Rings, 
22 events in past Mat Covers, Training Bags, Tackling Dum- 
years is advisor on de- mies and Field Enclosures. Ask for Catalog 
sign and cons*ruction H22. 
for National Mats. 


NATIONAL Sports Canipment ompany 


MANUFACTURER S 


Independent e Truly Wholesale 
362-372 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


space on the present backboard which is actually Used 
and of the effect on the game when the waste space jg 
eliminated. This study resulted in the board which has 
now been legalized and which may be installed at th 
option of any game manager. Those who are consider} 
the erection of new gymnasiums or playgrounds will prob. 
ably use the new type board. Others will make the 
change whenever other remodeling work is necessary, Jj 
Should be understood that the rectangular board which 
has been used in the past is also legal. No one is requireq 
to make the change. Experience has shown that it is not 
a great handicap for a team to practice on one type board 
and play with another type. 

Many advantages are claimed for the new board. It 
contains all space which is needed for banking purposes 
and it has no sharp corners or edges to mar the cover 
of the ball. The smaller surface permits: 

1. Freer use of the four-foot end space permitting 
offensive play from nearly all directions and thus reliey. 
ing congestion in the lane. 

2. Increased visibility of the basket from corners and 
ends of the gymnasium. 

3. Increased space under the basket from which a goal 
may be made and chance for a rebounder to escape from 
contested area. 

4. Less complicated bridgework for hanging the back- 
board since the weight is reduced by nearly one-half and 
the span is not so great as to cause warping or twisting, 

5. More pleasing streamlined appearance and a better 
target. 

The transition to the smaller backboard may be gra¢- 
ual. As far as expense is concerned, there should not be 
a great deal of waste in making the change. Very few 
schools, clubs, or playgrounds have a sufficient number 
of backboards. In case new ones are to be installed, the 
old boards can be moved to a cross court to permit addi- 
tional use of the playing space by greater numbers of 
players. Players adjust themselves quickly to the slight 
difference in appearance and a few minutes practice is 
usually sufficient to allow the players to make proper 
adjustments. 

The smaller board is probably a better target and 
should result in the building of better shooting habits. 
The wild try at the basket from any spot on the floor and 
from any player position is encouraged by the large 
board. The new board should be of special advantage to 
intramural and recreational groups because it permits 
freer use of all parts of the court, including the four-foot 
end spaces behind the backboards. This is an important 
item when large groups must be accommodated and .when 
all portions of the floor are needed. It should also add 
considerably to the enjoyment of players who are engaged 


in informal scrimmage because it permits offensive play 


to come into the basket from all directions rather than 
only from a limited angle from in front of the board. 
In order to make easy transition from the rectangular 
board to the smaller board, the National Committee rec- 
ommends that where boards of the rectangular size. are 
used, the space which is not to be found on the smaller 
type board be painted with a dark paint so that the white 
portion on the large board is the same size and shape 
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as the entire smaller board. This will give the boards 
somewhat the same appearance and should remove any 
handicap which might develop through playing on courts 
equipped with boards of different sizes. 

Equipment manufacturers have been alert to keep pace 
with the changing game. Many of them have designed 
dies and heavy stamping machines so that the new boards 
can be stamped from sheet steel. The bracing problem 
is simple because of the smaller size and the lesser weight. 
First quality boards of the new size are being produced 
at a small cost as compared with the cost of steel and 
plastic boards of the larger size. Baskets designed to 
clamp to the bottom edge of the board have been de- 
signed. Most of the manufacturers have added a new 
feature when designing the new type baskets so that it 
is now impossible for the ball to come to rest on the 
flange which attaches the basket ring to the backboard. 

All in all, it looks like a great season for the greatest 
of indoor sports. The game is keeping pace with develop- 
ments in related fields of endeavor. Progressive athletic 
departments are making plans to bring their equipment 
up to date. rs 


Health Unit for the Grades 


(Continued from page 418 ) 
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173-174 discuss the elementary school program.) 

Thompson, J. L., et. al., “Science Laboratory for Grades 4, 
5, 6 in the Cooperative Plan,’ Educational Method, 10: (Nov. 
1930) 88-95. (Suggests some activities that might prove inter- 
esting.) 

Turner and Lytle, The Nature of Bacteria. 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., N.Y.C.) 


(New York: Iroquois, 
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U. S. Dept. of Public Health, Bulletin on Communicabl 
Disease. 

Van Buskirk and Smith, The Science of Everyday Life, (Bos. 
ton: Houghton, 1919) pp. 68-75. 

Watrous, R. M., “Bacteria for Amateurs,” Scientific American 
148 (March, 1933). (Reference for those interested in develop. 
ing a laboratory for experiments in microbiology.) 

Wood and Carpenter, Our Environment. (Boston: Allyn, 
1933). “Micro-organisms and Their Work,” pp. 609-33. 

Zinsser, Hans, Rats, Lice, and History. (Little, Brown and 
Co., 1935). pp. 39-40 about bacteria, yeasts, etc.; pp. 41-56 about 
strange beliefs of early people; pp. 57-104 about diseases old and 


new. 


Healthy Education 
(Continued from page 405) 


learn to think of themselves as one means of facilitating 
education and and not the exclusive means. 

Education will be healthy when its sponsors cultivate 
a sense of humor about their activities, seeing themselves 
as others see them, parts of a great unified life experi- 
ence—but never the whole. To you who early insisted 
that ‘“‘studies are not everything” the world will then 
proffer its thanks. na 


Everyone Jumps Rope 
(Continued from page 422) 


ment. Following is a jumping rope routine planned by 
a sixth grade in which boys and girls participated as 
couples—the girls jumping the first routine, and the boys 
the next, with both of them jumping the last routine. 

1. Run through without touching rope. 

2. Run in, jump five times, run out. 

3. Run in, jump five times, run out same direction as child 
enters. 

4. Run in, make complete turn, five jumps, run out (one- 
quarter turn in on jump). 

5. Run in, touch heel and toe between each jump, five 
jumps, run out. 

6. Back door, run in, jump five jumps, run out same direc- 
tion as child enters. 

7. Run in, touch shoe with hand between jumps, alternat- 
ing shoes. six jumps. 

8. Run in, two complete turns in five jumps, run out. 

9. Run in, drop bean bag, three jumps in which to pick 
up bean bag and run out. 

10. Run in, touch ground with both hands between each 
jump, five jumps, run out. 

11. Run in, jump three regular jumps, five hot pepper, 
three regular jumps, run out. 

Following is an individual rope routine that boys like 
te use for tournament play. Its special appeal is the 
crossing of arms before each skip. This activity is so 
often pictured by the movie camera when showing a 
boxer in training. 

1. 10 skips in place—both feet. 

2. 10 skips in place—alternate feet. 

3. 10 skips in place—rope turned backward. 

4. 10 skips in place—rope turned forward—arms crossed 
in front before each skip. 

5. 15 skips—running forward. 
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Rope Skipping Rhythm 


With the coming of spring and its many outdoor dem- 
onstrations of play activities, there is often a request for 
a jumping rope rhythm. This rhythm was created by a 
group of third-grade boys and girls. 


This rhythm is danced in a circle formation with wide 
spaces between dancers, using Victor record 22169, “With 
Castanets.” Four circles are needed for a group of forty 
children. 

Introduction. Children face center of circle. Rope in back 
—turn and bow toward outside. Same, bowing toward inside. 

Rhythm one. Go around circle rope skipping to the music 

(4 phrases). 
Rhythm Two. Hold both ends of rope in hand and swing 
with quick circle motion in front, to end of phrase. Repeat. 
swinging rope other direction to second phrase. On last three 
slow notes, put rope in back ready for skip. 

Rhythm One. Repeat. 

Rhythm Two. Repeat. 

Rhythm One. Repeat. 

Ending. On fast rhythm, children run off, swinging ropes 
cowboy fashion over their heads. 


A more difficult group jumping rhythm for older boys 
and girls is one to the Victor record 35798, “The Skaters 
Waltz.” All the record is not used for this routine. 


x x 

x x 


Formation. Four long ropes are used, placed in a square 
formation about 30 feet apart. In front of each rope are 
four jumpers standing in a single line (see diagram). 

Introduction. Jumpers run out to place; rope turners 
start turning. 

Rhythm 1 (4 phrases). 

Phrase 1—First jumper in each line jumps once and 
runs on to next rope. 

Phrase 2—Next jumper follows with same step. 

Phrase 3—Third jumper runs in, jumps once, and runs 
on to next rope. 

Phrase 4+—Last jumper follows. 

Rhythm 1 repeated (4 phrases). 

1. All rope jumpers turn, and go back to original place, 
jumping one at a time through the ropes as in rhythm 1. 

Rhythm 2 (8 phrases). 

Phrase 1—First jumper runs in and jumps “rock the 
cradle” to end of phrase. In “rock the cradle” 
the jumper jumps first on one foot, then the 
other in a rocking motion in time with the 
music. At end of phrase, jumper goes on to 
the next rope. 

Phrase 2—Second jumper follows with the same step. 

Phrase 3—Next jumper does the same step. 

Phrase 4+—Last jumper follows. 

Phrase 5 to 8—Rope jumpers turn and go back, jumping 
“rock the cradle” until they reach original 
place. 
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Rhythm 1 repeated (4 phrases). All four jumpers run in 
and jump together to end of rhythm and run out on same 
side they ran in. 

Rhythm 3 (4 phrases). 

Phrase 1—Jumper runs in, kicks leg upward, then 
touches the ground, jumps to end of phrase, 
and runs out of rope and around to back of 
the line. 

Phrases 2, 3, 4—Other jumpers in line follow one at a 
time doing the same step. 

Rhythm 2 repeated (4 phrases). All four jumpers run in 
and jump “red hot pepper” to end of rhythm. 

Rhythm 3 repeated (4 phrases). Same high kick step is re- 
peated again with jumpers doing the steps one at a time. 

Rhythm 1 repeated (10 phrases). Rope turners advance 
toward the exit of playground or gymnasium with all four 
jumpers jumping a walking jump as they leave. 

With so many interesting rope jumping activities to 
test one’s skill, and with everyone wanting to try them, 
many ropes are needed. One school has found that by 
ordering two new long ropes and four short ones for each 
classroom per year, every room is well supplied. When 
springtime comes, old ropes are given a thorough clean- 
ing in some patron’s washing machine, so that old and 
new ropes are invitingly white for the gala day when 
everyone wants to jump rope. »« 


Our Role in National Defense 
(Continued from page 407 ) 


cation, it was found that 60 per cent require physical ed- 
ucation less than three periods weekly. A large majority 
of the 77 schools require physical education two periods 
or less weekly. Furthermore, less than 25 per cent of the 
students in the 77 schools participate in afterschool in- 
tramural programs. When consideration is given to the 
fact that the schools in this study are progressive in phys- 
ical education and that the usual recommendations specify 
five one-hour class periods weekly plus participation in 
afterschool intramural and recreational activities, it at 
once becomes apparent that a majority of the public 
schools are far from providing the necessary programs 
conducive to national preparedness. 


N reorganizing, re-emphasizing, establishing, and re-es- 

tablishing school programs in physical education for na- 
tional preparedness a number of important points should 
be kept in mind by those responsible for the programs. 

1. In schools where desirable programs are not pro- 
vided for every student enrolled, steps should be taken 
immediately to correct the deficiency. If there is an in- 
sufficient number of teachers of physical education, then 
classroom teachers, academic teachers, and administrators 
should assist with the work. Especially is this true in 
afterschool intramural and recreational activities. 

2. In some schools it may be necessary to lengthen the 
school day in order to have the proper amount of time 
for physical activities. This is especially true in ele- 
mentary schools. 

3. Many schools have been criticized in the past for 
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promoting interscholastic athletics to the exclusion gf 
physical education for the entire student body. This cop. 
dition continues to exist in a large number of the publi 
secondary schools. Interscholastic athletics are highly 
desirable for the few who participate but if a school ig yp. 
able to provide an acceptable program of physical educa. 
tion for the entire student body then the efforts of thos 
conducting athletics should be directed into wider chap. 
nels. The basic requirements of preparedness cannot be 
met by training a few highly skilled performers. 

4. A majority of the public schools do not have suff. 
cient resources to conduct interscholastic athletics, an ac. 
ceptable program of physical eduation for the entire 
student body, and corrective or restricted work for those 
needing it. The results are largely that the program for 
the entire student body is neglected. Correctives, as has 
been pointed out in the case of interscholastic athletics, 
are recommended in schools where there are sufficient 
teachers for the work aside from those conducting an ac. 
ceptable program for the student body as a whole. They 
are not recommended, however, in schools where their 
inclusion means the diverting of time and effort of teach. 
ers from providing a desirable program for the large num- 
ber of unrestricted students. 

5. Administrators and directors of physical education 
should be cautioned against any return to the formal type 
of work embodying such phases as marching, drilling, and 
calisthenics. Emphasis should be placed on developing 
resourceful individuals without regimentation. The 
amount of marching and drilling that can be taught in the 
school is likely to be negligible in military service. These 
are to be considered a part of the technical training of- 
fered by military experts. The free sports type of pro- 
gram is much more successful in developing the basic 
qualities of courage, stamina, endurance, and _ resource- 
fulness. 

6. Activities within the program must be selected on 
the basis of their contribution to the development of rug- 
gedness in the individual. The selection should begin with 
the activities for the children as low as the first grade 
level and continue throughout each grade level. 

7. Teachers, directors, and supervisors in health and 
physical education should be carefully selected on the ba- 
sis of training. It may be necessary in cases where teach- 


ers must teach both academic subjects and health and 


physical education for administrators to select teachers 
primarily on the basis of their training in health and 
physical education. 

8. Greater emphasis should be placed on the strenuous 
team games at each age level in an effort to develop co- 
operation, loyalty, courage, stamina, and resourcefulness. 

9. The laxity in excusing unrestricted students from 
participation in physical education both on a daily and 
a permanent basis should be corrected in many schools. 
The tendency is at present, to allow too many things to 
interfere with the physical education class work. 

10. A high percentage of the students both in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should participate in after- 
school intramurals and recreational activities. 

11. Physical activity should be promoted for students 
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on week ends, vacations, and holidays in schools where 
it is needed. Winter sports, camping, and hiking are ac- 
ceptable activities for such times. 

12. The size of physical education classes should ap- 

roximate those in academic classes for the best results 
to be obtained. 

The organization of the public schools in America is 
such that they are better qualified than any other agency 
basically to prepare youth for defense. Educators are be- 
ing challenged in their ability to accomplish the task. 
Through the many ways in which programs of health and 
physical education can be improved immediately it rests 
with the initiative and resourcefulness of school authori- 
ties as to whether rapid progress will be made in sharing 
the responsibility for national defense. a 


A Plan for Preparedness 
(Continued from page 399) 


/This movement to promote a physical education in 
schools and camps should be subsidized by the Federal 
Government and directed by proper educational authori- 
ties. 

C. Under recreation, the following should be provided: 

1. Preparation of Recreational Leadership for Army and 
Navy needs—The moment young men are called to na- 
tional service, the needs of recreational programs along 
with other measures of social hygiene dramatically ap- 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker sensed this problem 
early in the World War. He wrote “Our responsibility in 
this matter is not open to question. We cannot allow 
these young men, most of whom will have been drafted 
to service, to be surrounded by a vicious and demoraliz- 
ing environment nor can we leave anything undone which 
will protect them from unhealthy influence and crude 
forms of temptation.” 

Participation in wholesome recreational programs may 
be far more interesting and attractive to youth than the 
“crude forms of temptation.” 

It is obvious that the nation should not again go 
through the adaptations of the World War. It is recom- 
mended that Army and Navy personnel be trained to 
direct, supervise, and lead in recreation for Army and 
Navy forces. 
| 2. Preparation of Recreational Leadership for Com- 
munities —The social life of people reflects their morale 
and conditions their morale. Recreation of socially de- 
sirable kinds is needed by young and old and both sexes. 
This cannot be left to chance or choice but must be 
educated for, with adequate facilities provided, and com- 
petent leadership available. \ 


Organization 


(" To meet all the needs for physical and social fitness 
in the American way of life, as well as for the unusual 
demands of a national emergency, there should be an Act 
of Congress to provide: 

1. A National Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation with a staff of: (a) associate and assis- 
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tant directors, (b) research assistants, (c) clerical and 
secretarial assistants. 

2. National program to be initiated by the Director but 
carried out by the states. 

3. Financial aid allotted to states to provide for (a) 
teacher preparation; (6) improvement of facilities; (c) 


salaries for administration, supervision, and teaching; 


(d) construction, operation, and maintenance of camps. 


The Courage, Stamina, and Endurance of the Soldier 

The qualities needed in the effective soldier or sailor 
or airman of the nation are not suddenly acquired. They 
are the product of years of activities and experiences in 
childhood and youth. This plan of action is not designed 
to prepare youth for the actual, technical tasks of war- 
fare. That is the job of military and naval experts. 

But this program is a prerequisite to military training. 
Courage, stamina, and endurance are essential conditions 
demanded in youth before military preparation begins. 
National preparedness reaches back into early childhood 
and youth; it rests upon vitality, strength, skills, quick 
and easy movements, endurance and hardihood in schools 
and camps. 

In no instance, therefore, should military drill in high 
schools be substituted for physical education. Nor should 
it be assumed that physical education is a substitute for 
military training. Sound school programs of health and 
physical education can prepare youth so that subsequent 
military training can begin with technical military mat- 
ters and not be concerned with the basic development of 
fitness, endurance, stamina, and physical courage. 


Life Goes On 
Life goes on, but what shall we do to develop physical 
and social fitness in our vouth? Even as the routines of 
life recur, the question returns and will return until an- 
swered in action. 


Field Agents of National Committee on Preparedness 

Alabama—Jessie Garrison, State Education Department, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona—Ina Gittings, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas—Clifford Blackburn, State Education Department, 
Little Rock. 

California—W. H. Orion, State Education Department, Sacra- 
mento. 

Colorado—Willard Greim, 414—14th Street, Denver. 

Connecticut—Dr. C. J. Prohaska, State Department of Education, 
Hartford. 

Delaware—George W. Ayars, State Education Department, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Edward J. Solomon, Langley Junior High 
School, Washington. 

Florida—Joe Hall, State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—M. E. Thompson, State Education Department, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Glenn Jacoby, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Illinois—Don Cash Seaton, State Education Department, Spring- 
field. 

Chicago—A. H. Pritzlaff, 228 North LaSalle Street. 
Indiana—Frank Stafford, State Board of Health, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Kansas—Merle Henre, Board of Education, Kansas City. 
Kentucky—H. T. Taylor, Board of Education, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Jess ‘Hair, 2626 Dalrymple Drive, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—C. Harry Edwards, State Education Department, Augusta. 
Maryland—T. C. Ferguson, State Education Department, Balti- 

more. 
Massachusetts—Daniel Kelly, State Education Department. 
Boston. 
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Michigan—West Altenburg, 14360 Glastonbury, Detroit. 
Detroit, Vaughn Blanchard, 467 West Hancock. 
Minnesota—Harold K. Jack, State Education Department. St 
Paul. 
Mississippi—Stanley Robinson, Mississippi College. Clinton. 
Missouri—F. G. Stith, State Department of Public Schools, Jef. 
ferson City. 
Montana—Dr. William E. Schreiber, University of Montana 
Missoula. 
Nebraska—W. A. Rosene, State Department of Public Instrye. 
tion, Lincoln. 
Nevada—P. A. Diskin, Las Vegas High School, Las Vegas. 
New Hampshire—John Clark, High School, Peterboro. 
New Jersey—Dr. A. G. Ireland, 1302 Trenton Trust Building, 
Trenton. 
New Mexico—Fred Hinger, Public Schools, Portales. 
New York—H. A. Jones, State Education Department, Albany. 
New York City—W. F. Saunders, Apt. 411, 6909 108th St. 
Forest Hills, L.I. 
North Carolina—State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Dakota—Harry Weinberger, State Teachers College, Dick. 
inson. 
Ohio—Lewis S. Moorehead, State Education Department, 
Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Grady Skillern, Board of Education, Tulsa. 
Oregon—Lestle J. Sparks, State Department of Education, Salem, 
Pennsylvania—J. Wynn Fredericks, State Teachers College, Lock- 
haven. 
Philadelphia—Grover Mueller, 504 Administration Bldg., Park- 
way at 21st St. 
Rhode Island—John Osterberg, 20 Summer Street. Providence. 
South Carolina—Julia Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 
Tennessee—A. B. Miles, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Texas—D. K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin. 
Utah—Bernice Moss, State Education Department, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State Education Department, 
Montpelier. 
Virginia—E. V. Graves, State Education Department, Richmond. 
Washington—A. C. Pelton, Board of Education, Seattle. 
West Virginia-—-A. W. Thompson, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 
Wisconsin—Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 


Wyoming—Elsie Michalke, Public Schools, Midwest. «a 


Folk Dance Goes Progressive 
(Continued from page 415) 


are surprisingly good in that there is never a boy who 
hesitates to ask a girl to dance and, because emphasis is 
placed upon good manners, there are no refusals. 

There are no pupils standing about the sidelines. All 
take part irrespective of ability. Each pupil is urged to 
try everything presented even though he does it poorly, 
and to keep his feet moving in time with the music. 
It is pointed out to him that as a beginner he will un- 
doubtedly make mistakes and feel awkward, just as a 
beginner at the piano makes mistakes and strikes dis- 
cords. Neither can expect to produce a perfect presen- 
tation at first. 

A definite attempt is made to associate dancing in 
their minds with athletic young men. It is very reassur- 
ing to a boy to know that a champion boxer, or his 
favorite football hero-is a good dancer, and that he 
wasn’t born knowing how but had to learn too. 

A democratic and friendly atmosphere is also developed 
in the class. There is a frequent change of partners 
during the period; and every effort is made to reduce 
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self-consciousness and to create a democratic atmosphere. 

At the all-school dances given after school hours, it is 
the boys and girls who are members of the folk dancing 
class who enter most into the dancing and show that they 
have been trained in the principles of ballroom etiquette. 
The greater portion of other students merely look on, 
too self-conscious to take part or because they lack con- 
fidence in their ability to dance. It is not uncommon 
at these parties to have a request for a certain folk dance 
in preference to the latest swing tunes. 

Improvement in personal appearance is usually noted 
soon after the course begins. Unruly hair becomes smooth 
and sleek, dull shoes take on a new shine, hands that were 
grimy show evidence of soap, even shirts and sweaters 
begin to look spotless. 

Parents tell about children coming home and teaching 
dances learned in school to other members of the family, 
or how the polka is practiced with grandma who used to 
be quite an expert at it. Many teach the dances to their 
school friends who have not been able to get into the 
class. 

Former members, now enrolled in senior high schools, 
complain that there is no similar course offered in their 
respective high schools. College men observing the class 
have concluded that it is much easier to learn to dance 
at the junior high school age than later, and they have 
expressed unaminous regret that there was no oppor- 
tunity for such training when they were in school. 

The boys in the class begin the course with a decided 
handicap. They have had very little contact with rhyth- 
mic activities throughout their physical education while 
the girls have received a broad background. It is then 
to be expected that they be awkward, poorly coordinated, 
and unrhythmic at the beginning. Soon, however, with 
patience and encouragement they become just as skilled 
performers as the girls and enjoy dancing just as much. 

To get these results it is necessary to begin by over- 
looking mistakes as long as the pupils keep trying; give 
credit for effort rather than results and the results soon 
will be gratifying. Correct mistakes in a general way but 
never by calling attention to any particular boy and 
never let it be evident that you notice his feet. A self- 
conscious boy feels at ease as long as the teacher sees the 
entire group as one unit but becomes intensely aware of 
himself if he is in any way noticed as standing out apart 
from that unit. 

As skill is acquired, more pleasure and satisfaction is 
derived as he becomes aware of his progress, and when 
the ballroom dancing is begun, it seems very simple to 
the class after the training acquired in folk dancing. 

Along with skill in dancing comes confidence and poise, 
and the boys and girls become so accustomed to dancing 
with each other that they take it as a matter of course. 
By changing partners often, the class does not become 
a “date” affair, and each one has the experience of danc- 
ing with many different partners of all degrees of abilities 
rather than just one or two. 

It seems logical to conclude that such a course is of 
value at the junior high school level and that to go into 
high school or college thus forearmed is a valuable social 
asset. 
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| New Books Received 


Visual Aids for Teaching Sports. Therese Powdermaker and 
Kate Rowland. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940) 
$1.00. 

Detachable charts for 24 sports illustrate form and strategy in 

a manner that is technically accurate and also satisfactory from an 

artistic standpoint. 


Physical Education in Secondary Schools. Committee on Work- 
shops of the Progressive Education Association. (New York: 
The Association, 1940) 120 pages, $1.00. 

This report reaffirms faith in the individual as a unique or- 
ganism, and in the function of the school and the physical educa- 
tion program in particular in education for democratic living, and 
gives the implications of this philosophy for the redirection of the 
program and for desirable relationships between physical education 
and health education, recreation, guidance, and the administrative 
program of the whole school. 


Teeth, Health, and Appearance. Lon W. Morrey. (Chicago: 
American Dental Association, 1940) 48 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
This publication of the American Dental Association gives the 

essential facts on the growth and care of the teeth, intended for 

students in the upper elementary grades. 


America Learns to Play. Foster R. Dulles. (New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company, 1940) 441 pages, $4.00. 

This is a scholarly and interesting account, from a sociological 
and historical angle, of the growth of recreation in the United 
States, and its relation to social change. One of the outstanding 
books of the year. 


The Power of Dance. C. Madeleine Dixon. (New York: The 

John Day Company, 1940) 180 pages, $3.50. 

A teacher of dance in progressive schools reports on her experi- 
ments in relating this program to the work in the other arts, with 
emphasis on the expressive and creative aspects. The book is 
simply written and well illustrated, and contains good chapters on 
the relation of dance and health, and on the function of the 
teacher. 


College Course in Hygiene. K. Frances Scott. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1939) 200 pages, $2.50. 

This manual, with detachable question and record sheets, is 
planned for use with lecture and discussion presentation at the col- 
lege level. The emphasis is on a sound background of the essential 
facts of personal and community health. 


Learning to Swim. N. Bauman Stultz and Genevieve M. Kuntz. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940) 65 pages, $1.00. 
The essentials of swimming and diving technique are explained 

in simple form for young children. The descriptions are clear 

enough to be followed by parents and others teaching small chil- 
dren to swim. 


Introduction to Community Recreation. G. D. Butler. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940) 547 pages, $3.50. 
This publication, prepared by a staff member of the National 

Recreation Association, gives a comprehensive discussion of every 

phase of community recreation, including leadership, facilities, 

administration, and program. 


The Physical Education Curriculum, Compiled by W. R. La- 
Porte, Chairman Committee on Curriculum Research of the 
College Physical Education Association. (Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 2nd ed., 1940) $1.00. 
This revised and enlarged edition of the well-known curriculum 

study includes health and physical education score cards for 
elementary and secondary schools. In addition to programs for 
grades from primary through university, there are standards for 
administering the programs. This manual is very useful both to 
teachers and administrators. 


Mental Hygiene—A Manual for Teachers. J. M. Griffin, § R 
Laycock and W. Line. (New York: American Book Com : 
1940) 291 pages, $1.75. J 
An introduction to mental hygiene as it relates to educatj 

with emphasis on the diagnostic rather than the disciplinary ap. 

proach to behavior problems of pupils or teachers. The effegt off 
home and out-of-school influences on school behavior js aly | 
described. 


High School Basketball. William A. Healy. (Minneapolis 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1940) $1.25. 4 
Illustrated with 23 photographs and 43 diagrams, this practis 

cal manual is designed for the high school player as well as the 

coach. An objective test on rules is included. 7 


Archery. Olive Besco-Layer. (Clarendon Hills, Mlinois: thell 
Author, 1940) 48 pages, $ .50 each, $ .38 each in lots of a 
or more to schools. 7 
An instructional manual, concise, well illustrated, going right 
to the point in such fundamental considerations as equipmenty 
technique, rounds, scoring, etc. Students in archery groups would 
find this booklet very helpful. 
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